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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
OVER 4,100 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


MUST BE FED. 
WILL YOU HELP 


TO PAY THE 


FOOD BILL ? 


Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, The Rev W. Fowell Swann,M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E.11. 








Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 








Donations and Legacies are badly needed 
to carry on this supremely important work 


Will you help to keep down the suffering and loss of life from 
Heart Disease, Consumption and other Chest Diseases ? These 
cause more than two-fifths of all deaths in thiscountry. One 
in 7 die annually from Heart Disease, and one in 10 from 
Consumption. Contributions should be sent to the Secretary. 
Patrons :-—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Treasurer :-—Sirn G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt. 
Chairman :—Sir A, KAYE BUTTERWORTH, 


CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 


for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs 
185 BEDS. 40,000 ATTENDANCES ANNUALLY, 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. Georce Watts, Secretary. 











THE 


CANCER HOSPITAL creep 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3, 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF CANCER. 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
URGENT Appeal is made for additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE FUND. 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for the Research Institute, and for the Electrical and Radio-therapeutic Departmente. 
Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. Sec.: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E, 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. JENKINS 
(A Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 


Price 3/6 net; by post 4d. extra. 


Publfehed at the Offices of “ COUNTRY LiFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 
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latest and best Fire Extinguisher. 


Approved by the Home Office, Board 

of Trade, Fire Insurance Offices, etc. 

PRICE FROM 50/- TO 70/- 
A customer writes :— 


“We had a fire here yesterday and used your 
extinguisher, which prevented a disaster.” 


onus Kem ik 


Call and see one in action 
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ADVICE RE SCHOOLS 

Parents and Guardians advised, Free of Charge, on the choice oi 
BOYS’ or GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, TUTORS and 
SPECIAL TRAINING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, School Agente, 12 & 13, Henrietta 8t., 

Covert Garden, W.C. 2. Estd. 1833. "Phone: Gerrard 7021 





Farming & Gardening. 
MRS. CANNING ROBERTS HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
has few vacancies for Pupils on her well-known | COLLEGE, Newport, Salop (Residential), 


MELROSE MODEL DAIRY & POULTRY FARM, | Provides practical and scientific Courses 


BARNS GREEN, HORSHAM. in Agriculture and Poultry Keeping for 
men and women. 


£ Ss d FAR M | fe G LABORATORIES, FARM, DAIRY, WORKSHOPS 
8 s Jone 








Full particulars—apply Principal, 
Wecan train you by post to make farming CHARLES CROWTHER, M.A (Oxon), Pb.D, 
pay. Mixed Farming, Dairy Farming, 
Arable Farming, Open-air Pig Farming, THE GARDEN 
Poultry Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts, ‘ 
Land Agency. Prospectus free. Price 3d. Weekly. 
_ ae. a Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 





Special Training. 


LASTBOURNE 
HE DEAF.— Miss Boultbee’s 
bbe of teaching Lip-reading has THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
proved an effectual aid to defective OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


ari i D ade. All branches of vomestic Science taught, 

< — —— = Rr D4Y & RESIDENT PUPI Certificates 

Address 1258, ST. JAMES’ COURT, granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1. Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
including DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
Professor of Architecture: C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 








SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
The School provides a thorough theoretical and Professor of Civic Design: 
practical training for students wishing to enter . 2RCRON 7 ; 
the Architectural Profession. The courses which L. P, ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.LB.A 
lead to a Degree (B.Arch.), a Diploma, begin The Department provides a training for Architects 
early in October. These qualifications both carry and Engineers who wish to specialise in Town 
with them exemption from the series of Examina- Planning. The courses lead to a Certificate and 
tions leading to the Associateship of the Royal Diploma. Courses begin in October, 


Institute of British Architects with the exception 
of a short paper on Professional Practice. A 
Degree of Master of Architecture (M.Arch.), has 
also been established. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


Prospectuses of classes may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar of the University. 





Boys. 


“The Thames Nautical Training College j 


H.M.S. “ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 


Established 1862. 





Chairman: RicHT Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.0.M.G., etc. 
Vice-Chairman: ADMIRAL THE HON. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.0.B., ete. 
OR the training of Boys intending to become 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ train- 
ing counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified cadets. 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. 








Commissions granted by the 
Admiralty in the R.N. and R.N.R. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply 


THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
: 72, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
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READY NOW. 


FURNISHING THE HOUSE 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS and ELLEN WOOLRICH. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


10/6 net; by post, 11/6, 


Full Prospectus of this Book will be sent post free on application to the Managé 
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The Price of Milk. 


HE dairy farmers have raised a very difficult 

question in putting forward a claim for an increase 

in the price of milk. Naturally, they command a 

very great deal of sympathy, especially those of 
them who are not wholly engaged in dairy work, but do it 
only as a part of mixed husbandry, which is the most common 
form of agriculture in this country. Yet, we are bound to 
consider mainly the interests of the consumer. At present, 
milk does not enter into the diet of the working classes in 
Great Britain to anything approaching the extent to which it 
does in the United States. This is no result of the 
‘ drvness ” of America, as the relative consumption was just 
about the same before Prohibition as it is now. ‘The main 
difference is that in America the popularising of milk has 
been a kind of gospel ; at any rate, it has been the object 
of much propaganda work. It is a gospel devoutly preached 
in season and out of season. It would be rash to say that 
the preachers have made a mistake. Milk may have its 
defects as a diet, but if compared with other foods generally 
given to the children of the working classes it is, indeed, 
beyond praise. Certainly in this country there is every 
reason for inculcating its use. The substitutes for it are, 
without exception, bad or inadequate. There can be no 
doubt that milk should have a much more important place 
in the feeding of children. 

A complementary fact which must be kept in mind is 
that it has been clearly demonstrated that the price of milk 
regulates consumption. When it is high, the demand drops 
immediately and automatically; when it is low, the 
consumption increases. ‘This constitutes a kind of dumb 
protest against the action of those who are trying to increase 


its price. Perhaps it may be stigmatised as a rather weak 
protest, but it is all that is possible to a public of consi mers 
who have no opportunity of speaking as a body. Th:re is 
no combination among them, no outlet for any except 
separate opinions. On the other hand, the dairy inc ustry 
is very thoroughly organised. Indeed, it never was mcre so 
than at the present moment. ‘The prices to be charged for 
milk are decided upon long before they come into oper tion, 
and of necessity the charges are either uniform or app ‘oach 
uniformity as nearly as possible. ‘The village cons:.mer, 
who often lives next door to the dairy, pays as much ¢s the 
town consumer, who has, indirectly, to pay the car-iage, 
it may be, for more than a hundred miles. Indeec, the 
villager has reason to be thankful if he can obtain mi'k on 
any terms, because where the milk trade is a leading industry 
practically the whole of the supply is carried to Luadon or 
whichever of the other towns is the centre catered for. It is 
generally recognised as essential, too, that the dairyman 
should send up to town not only his whole supply, but milk 
that is in itself whole, that is to say, not divested of its 
cream. 

One speaks first of the country children because it 
seems so amazing that those who live so close to the green 
fields should not be able to obtain a sufficiency of milk. It 
was very different in old times when a custom prevailed over 
a great deal of England of assisting the cottager to keep a cow. 
The system is still maintained on a few of the great estates, 
such, for instance, as that of the Duke of Westminster, 
where each cottage has a byre attached and generous facilities 
are given for the provision of grazing. It was a good old 
custom that the farmer followed as well as the landowner. 
If there were even only two or three cottage cows in a 
village, there was no difficulty in providing milk for every 
inhabitant, and, at the same time, the dairy woman once a 
week or so turned out a quantity of wholesome and good 
butter that, as a rule, could be sold below town shop 
prices. ‘The consumers would, perhaps, adopt _ the 
wiser course if, instead of raising an ineffectual outcry 
against the expensiveness of providing modern dairy products 
for use in the household, they could arrange for a wide 
extension of what we may call cottage cows. The small 
holdings at once suggest the means that could be adopted. 
It has been pointed out more than once in these columns 
that on a very small acreage a small-holder can keep one 
and perhaps two dairy cows. He would have to revert to 
the system pursued in the original home of this animal and 
tether them for the purpose of grazing; but that is done in 
the island of Jersey to-day and also by a number of Jersey 
owners in this country. The Jersey is not a large cow nor 
a gluttonous eater. It can be kept, in fact, at about a 
third of the expense of a cow belonging to one of the heavy 
breeds. If it is kept in the way we suggest, a good one 
will yield anything up to a thousand gallons yearly, and a 
moderate specimen about five hundred gallons. The Jersey 
Society would perform a service to the community by tating 
up this idea and spreading it. 


Our Frontispiece 
—~IR ROBERT BLAIR, whose portrait we reproduce, has .ong 


been one of the silent forces that control our dest: .ies. 
Twenty years ago, shortly after the London County Co..ncil 
“e8 over the work of the London School Board, he was appo. sted 
Education Officer for Londen, a position he is now aboit to 
relinquish. In that capacity he has been responsible fo: the 
whole of London’s educational machinery and has done mu: 1 to 
mould and establish the existing system, including the faci tes 
for technical education. One million of children and yc ang 
people have been educated under his supervision, and upon him 
has devolved the thankless task of administering the twelve ada 
half million pounds spent each year in London upon educa’ :on. 
By experience and temperament he has been well qualifiec for 
his onerous duties and it may be difficult to replace him. Ind: ed, 
there is much curiosity concerning the successor to this ¢ eat 
office, whose selection is an anxious problem for the L.C.C. 
Sir Robert is a Scctsman, born sixty-four years ago ind 
educated at Edinburgh University. Starting life as an Assis ant 
Master at Kelso High School, he had held many imporiant 
educational appointments prior to joining the L.C.C. He is 
married and has four sons and one daughter. He was knighted 
in Igtd. 
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HE scourge of war is terrible, yet it is less so 
than those tragedies which are attributable to 
natural causes only. It is safe to say that no 
battle in history left behind it such a list of 
casualties, such an appalling wilderness of ruin and 
such memories of terror as the great typhoon, earth- 
quake and tidal wave which one after another delivered 
shattering blows on the two great towns of Japan, ‘Tokio 
and Yokohama. As in nearly every other earthquake 
of importance, fire has been the sequel in both of the 
towns mentioned. It was reported early that the greater 
part of Tokio had been destroyed by a fire, and a military 
airman who flew over Yokohama reported that the town 
was practically burnt out, while survivors are without 
food and water. It is very difficult to estimate either 
the loss of life or the loss of property at this stage. For 
one thing, the communications are destroyed or interrupted. 
Electricity has the demerit of failing altogether on an 
occasion such as this. When the foundations of the earth 
are shaken and great tidal waves are formed from the 
continuance of the earthquake under the sea, of one thing 
only can we be sure, and, unfortunately, it is that the list 
cannot be anything but appalling. Unfortunately the 
blow fell upon the greatest industrial district in Japan. 







{VEN in these days of young enterprise not many men 
of twenty have led expeditions of Polar exploration. 


Mr. Alan Crawford, when he, with three companions, 
gallantly undertook the task of planting the British flag on 
W: angel Island, was only just that age. The qualification 
wh ch made him leader was that he was a Canadian subject, 
an. it therefore became a British expedition. Patriotism 
wa; his incentive. Vihljalmar Stefansson, the explorer, 
wl » claimed the island for Britain in 1914, fully con- 
vii ced of its value as a flying base and of the probability 


th: Japan looked upon it with covetous eyes, financed 


th expedition in order to make good the British claim. 
N: vy comes the news that all this brave little company 
ha e perished in the Arctic snow. Crawford, with two of 
ne 


oi: band, fell in a desperate attempt to reach the nearest point 
siberia. Many are the ways in which a man may serve 
hi country, and if death is ever sweet it must be to such 
hese. It is left to Stefansson—who for some years now 
he been engaged in proving that the Arctic is not the waste 
Ww ch it has always been supposed to be, but a region in 





v. .ch men may comfotrably support life—to hold out hope 
th. these young men, one a veteran of his former expedi- 
tio is, may yet be found alive. 


A LWAYS one reads with interest the introduction to 
the annual report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. ‘This year it is especially interesting. 
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The three most important activities of the society during the 
past year were the fight to preserve the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon, the efforts to secure many of the City churches 
from demolition under the Metropolitan Churches measure, 
and the evidence given by Lord Crawford before the 
commission appointed to consider church property and 
finance. Among the other items touched upon, the following 
seem to be the most important. Lord Crawford has directed 
attention to the need of a central control of the work done by 
the deans and chapters for the upkeep of their cathedrals. 
He suggests that the Central Committee should stand to 
these authorities as the Diocesan Advisory Committees 
stand to the chancellors of the bishops and thence to the 
parish. A vaiuable suggestion is that attention should be 
paid to the number of Welsh churches falling out of use as 
a result of the general disestablishment. It is pointed out 
that cases of the same kind have occurred in England. 


(CHURCHES all over the country are in various stages of 

disuse owing to the changing population and the pro- 
vision of larger and more conveniently situated churches 
during the nineteenth century. In consequence, some 
valuable examples of medizval art are becoming more or 
less neglected. Occasionally in the Eastern counties one 
finds a church of some size practically disused. For instance, 
the one at Wiggenhall St. Peter in Norfolk is kept locked 
because of the danger of the roof falling in. At Hazeleigh 
in Essex a small timber-framed building said to date from 
the reign of Elizabeth was entirely demolished to avoid the 
upkeep expenses. ‘These are mishaps that might have been 
averted. ‘The Society holds that it is distinctly better to 
allow such a place to remain standing, though out of repair, 
rather than to demolish it, and reference is made to the ruins 
of the great Abbey churches which have stood since the 
reign of Henry VIII and to a number of parish churches 
such as the old church at Chingford, the church at Borough 
Hill, near Athelney in Somerset, and ‘Thorpe Acre in 
Leicestershire. Road widening is another process that is 
leading to destruction of buildings. It would be Quixotic 
to attempt saving them all, but the committee feels it 
desirable that the county archeological societies should 
form lists of ancient buildings in the neighbourhood and 
make up their minds which of them they propose to defend. 
In many cases the local authorities would work sympatheti- 
cally with them. ‘These are valuable hints, and we hope 
that some of them, at least, will be acted upon. 

PANSIES. 

When are old, and live in a lavender garden, 
Old in an English valley where hearts are kind, 


we 


We will plant a pansy bed in the nook of the garden, 
Whose sleeping shadows stir to the warm south wind. 
All the world may walk in our lavender borders, 

All the birds may rest in our cedar tree ; 

But the sou! of a garden yields to no alien orders ; 
Pansies will keep their secret for you and me. 


Deep as the tireless heart of a tragical lover 
(Pansies are thoughts that lavender does not know), 
Rose and blue as the dawns that are past and over, 
Dim as the flying galleys of Long-Ago 
Pansies are little and low till the sun is setting ; 

Earth hath lovers and griefs on her breast to spare ; 

But I’d fain be old, with the thoughts there is no forgetting, 
ree to lock in their faces, and find them fair. 


©! to be there, when moths are flitting and flying, 
Gathering pansy thoughts in the twinkling dew, 
And O! 
Wearing 
Many may come to our garden 
Merchant Adventurers, children hand in hand ; 
But the pansy bed is our beautiful secret only 
We the World should 
MARY-ADAIR 


to pass one night on a south wind’s sighing, 


why marvel ye ?—blossoms of rose and blue. 


the loved, the lonely, 


will carry it hence, lest understand 


MACDONALD. 


HE feat of George Cummings, who is fifty years of age 
and beat a horse in a walk from London to York, 
covering the distance, two hundred miles, at an average rate 
of five and a-half miles an hour, has induced one of our 
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contemporaries to reprint from a book of the period the 
food on which Barclay subsisted when doing his famous 
walk of a thousand miles in a thousand consecutive hours. 
The modern professional boxer would scarcely dare tackle 
the amount of nourishment that Captain Barclay got through. 
He started by eating a fowl at five o’clock in the morning 
and finished off his breakfast with a pint of strong ale, 
followed by two cups of tea with bread and butter. He 
lunched at 12 o’clock, alternating beef steaks on one day 
with mutton chops on the other. He dined at six either on 
roast beef or mutton chops, his drink being porter and two 
or three glasses of wine. At eleven o’clock he had a cold 
fowl for supper. He ate such vegetables as were in season 
and the animal food he consumed daily was from five to 
six pounds. It is a good bill of fare, and if he had a digestion 
that could make full use of the nutriment, it is no wonder 
that he was a demon of a walker. 


'T’ is certainly very good advice that has been given to 
the United States Department of Agriculture by the 
Committee of economists and statisticians formed te consider 
the foreign and domestic demand for their farm products. 
In the words of the official English market report, the 
conclusion to which they came ‘“ would appear to amount 
to a definite recommendation to the United States farmer 
to reduce his wheat acreage.” ‘The data on which this 
conclusion is founded came from the low purchasing 
power of European countries and the fact that five out of 
the wheat-producing countries are growing twenty-eight 
million more acres of wheat than the pre-war average. 
In the circumstances it is hopeless for the American farmer 
to expect that prices will keep up for wheat ; on the con- 
trary, they will of a certainty come down, and hence it 
will be unprofitable to keep under cultivation the fourteen 
million acres above the pre-war average. 


A VERY great deal of dissatisfaction has been caused by 
‘ the proposal to increase the cost of season tickets. 
When the last reduction in ordinary passenger fares was 
made a hope was held out that the cost of season tickets 
would be reduced. There is very good ground for doing 
that. ‘The season-ticket holder is not out for joy riding. 
In a typical case the holder’s livelihood depends upon his 
making a daily journey to London or the other great town 
at which his work is situated. ‘The cost of the season ticket 
at the present moment is by no means a light one. In 
many cases it mounts up to about the rent of a house. Since 
the war, too, the number of women engaged in work that 
necessitates the use of a season ticket has very largely 
increased, and the wages at the present moment are by no 
means on a large scale. ‘These circumstances have not been 
fully taken into account by the railway functionaries, and 
it is doubtful whether any protection will be given by the 
railway tribunals. In the circumstances, it is no wonder 
that voices are being heard to declare that the amalgama- 
tion of the various companies is good only for these 
companies, that it shows a tendency to increase the power 
of the railway companies. and that this power is not being 
used with scrupulous regard to justice. 


“HE expedition which will sail for the South Seas in 
October has been organised by the Scientific Expedi- 
tionary Research Association with the object of enabling 
a body of scientists to carry out research work, free of cost, 
in parts of the globe that have not yet been scientifically 
exploited. ‘The route chosen is through the Panama Canal 
to certain South Pacific islands, including Galapagos, 
Easter Island, Pitcairn, the Austral Islands, Cook Island, 
Tahiti, Marquesas Islands, etc. The programme has been 
approved by the Advisory Council, which is composed of a 
number of scientific men, some of whom have been 
nominated to the Council by scientific societies. The 
route offers an abundance of material such as could only 
be dealt with by a body of experts, representing all the main 
branches of science, and it is to be hoped that the passengers 
accompanying the expedition will also appreciate the unique 
opportunity not only of visiting these enchanting seas, but 
of co-operating with the research workers, and thus helping 
to secure for science the most successful results that can 
be obtained. 
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A MOST interesting publication is, undoubtedly, tha: by 
° Mr. Asquith on ‘‘ The Genesis of the War,” (Cass Il.) 
It may be said to herald the autumn publishing sea: on, 
Mr. Asquith, in this volume, shows many of the qualities for 
which he was famous at the Bar. He writes clearly ; he 
marshals his facts so as to make his conclusions appear inc )n- 
trovertible, and he has searched the books published in m iny 
languages and by authors of different nationalities with the 
skill of one long accustomed to extract the marrow ou of 
official documents. If Germany were a man up for murier, 
he would not easily escape hanging after Mr. Asquith’s ind ct- 
ment. Yet, there is something unsatisfactory about the 
volume. It shows Germany and the countries threate ed 
with war alike to a great extent in their preparations — «Ir, 
Asquith’s account reads more like the formation of a limited 
liability company than of a government to tackle the most 
difficult situation created in the history of mankind. He 
demonstrates that the utmost care was taken to secure 
highly efficient men and place them in the most responsible 
positions. Just, in fact, as the late Kaiser organised his 
army as though he were chairman of a board of directors, 
The hard test of war showed that this system greatly favoured 
efficient mediocrities, but war in the past has never been won 
by mediocrities, but by the born leader’s handling of all 
sorts and conditions of men. If there was a born leader 
brought to the front in the war it was neither in Great 
Britain nor in Germany, but in France, and he was a soldier 
only. What was needed was the soldier statesman as well, 
one who from the first could have foreseen and in some way 
prepared for the problems as great as those of warfare that 
had to be solved after the peace. ‘That is where the states- 
men and politicians failed. At any rate, it is the conclusion 
unavoidably drawn from Mr. Asquith’s well informed, but 
uninspired volume. 


BURIAL. 


This deed accomplished 
Is but a fair dream dead ; 


Whose wings soared high—but now 


They must lie low. 


With other finished things 
And other broken wings. 


Whilst this deed done, 
Walks clanking, bright and lordly in the sun. 


Through the loud street,--- 
Come, let us weave a dead dream’s winding-shect. 


MARGARET SACKVILLI 


HERE is something very appealing to the imagination 
in the thought of a scientist who gives the result of 
his labours to the world without any effort to make money 
for himself. ‘The name of Dr. Schmidt, a country prac- 
titioner living at South Kolding, Denmark, should le 
held in honour by dairy farmers throughout the worl 
for it was he who discovered a method of curing milk fever 
in cows that is almost certain in its action. Until 1897 ti < 
mortality from this disease assumed serious proportion 
something like 80 per cent. or 92 per cent. of affected anima 5 
dying. Drugs were useless, and farmers, in despair, fe | 
into the habit of ignoring veterinary practitioners. ‘The 
Schmidt ascertained that the injection of air or oxygen in! > 
the milk sinuses of the udder was effectual. Instead « ° 
preserving the secret for the purpose of monetary gain | 
published it broadcast. At length the Royal College « 
Veterinary Surgeons has made a slight recognition of hi 
services by electing him an Honorary Associate; but w: 
have heard of no similar compliment being paid him by th 
leading agricultural bodies. The neglect is inexcusable. 


OUR supplement this week is a coloured print b 

Parelle. The engraving is signed Louis Marin, bu 
the engraver’s full name was Louis Marin Bonnet ; he wa 
born in Paris in 1743, and died about 1794. This engravin, 
is one of a set of four, the other three being “ The Prett: 
Nosegay Garle,” ‘‘ Lady taking Coffee,” and “ The Milk- 
Woman.” Fine early impressions of these prints are ver} 
scarce and valuable. 
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(LD WALL PAINTINGS IN ETON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL 


By THE Provost OF ETON. 


WHE wall paintings which have just been exposed to 

view in Eton College Chapel for the first time since 

1847 are, undoubtedly, the finest things of their kind 

in the country, with the possible exception of the 

scorched and scanty relics of the fourteenth century 

pail ‘ings in St. Stephen’s Chapel! at Westminster, now preserved 
in the British Museum. 

Executed between 1479 and 1488 by a painter whose 
name, recorded in the college accounts of the period, was William 
Baker, these pictures, when complete, consisted of two rows of 
scenes representing Miracles of the Virgin, separated by figures 
of saints under canopies, and covered the north and south walls 
of the three western bays of the choir, reaching from the level 
of the stall backs to the string-course under the windows. 

The story of their discovery, mutilation and concealment 
has been told by every modern historian of Eton, and, more 
lately, in the newspapers. The stages of the dismal tale are 
these. The paintings were whitewashed over at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, wainscoted over in 1700, exposed in 1847. 
The upper row (as we now find) was then entirely destroyed 
(with the exception of one compartment and of the inscriptions) 
and hidden by new stall canopies. Of the upper row our only 
records now are the pencil drawings made (it is said at Dr. 
Hawtrev’s suggestion) by R. H. Essex, and the lithographs 
made by the Misses Cust. The former will be found reproduced 
in my book, “‘ The Frescoes in the Chapel of Eton College ” (1907). 
Here, too, will be seen a comparative table of the subjects of a 
similar (but inferior) set of paintings still faintly visible on the 
walls of the Lady Chapel in Winchester Cathedral. ‘These were 
of slightly later date—after the year 1498. The subjects and 
inscriptions coincide to a great extent with those at Eton. 





The knight selling his wife to the devil. St. Margaret. 





Two other mutilations, besides the loss of the upper row, 
have to be recorded: the building of an organ screen in 1700 
carried away a portion of both rows on each side of the chapel, 
and the constructor of another organ-screen—the present one 
in 1882, quite gratuitously built over a figure of a saint on 
each side at the west end. ‘This outrage I only discovered at 
the last moment. I remember, asa boy, seeing the two figures 
when the works were going on. ‘The screen was the work of 
Street—Street, who, in 1847, made a great to-do about the 
discovery of the paintings: in 1882 he kept silence. What can 
now be seen is the greater part of the lower row on each side. 

On the south side we have a single continuous story: the 
stcry of an empress, falsely accused by her brother-in-law, 
delivered over to death by her husband, rescued, and falling 
again into like perils; finally, she is delivered by the Virgin, who 
furnishes her with a miraculous remedy for leprosy, with which 
(after they have confessed their guilt) she heals her false 
accusers, who have been smitten with the malady, and at last 
takes the veil and retires from the world. The tale is identical 
with one told both by Gower and Chaucer ; the latter assigns it 
to the ‘ Man of Lawe.” 

Of it we have at Eton these scenes, on the south side, 
beginning at the east end: 

1. The departure of the Emperor, and the Empress con- 

fining her brother-in-law in prison. 

2. The Emperor on his return (believing his brother’s 
accusation of his wife) smites her and she is led off by 
guards. 

3. When she is about to be murdered a passing knight 
rescues her. This scene is imperfect, and a gap follows, 
extending to two scenes and two figures of saints. 





The soldier who threw a stone at the image of the Virgin. 
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St. Katherine. The story of the Empress: 


The I:mperor’s departure. St. Barbara. 
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The Empress banished. 


St. Apollonia. 


The Empress rescued. 


4. She heals one of her false accusers. 
5. She heals her wicked brother-in-law. 

6. She takes the veil. 

These scenes are separated by figures of female saints 

standing in niches : 

1. The first (at the east end) is probably St. Katherine, 
crowned and holding a sword. This figure is somewhat 
obscured by a piece of odd classical architectural 
painting, superimposed at some time in the seven- 
teenth century. Its purpose is obscure; there is a 
corresponding piece on the north side also. 

2. St. Barbara, with palm and tower. 

3. St. Apollonia, with pincers—a three-fanged tooth in 
them—and_ book. 

4. St. Dorothy, with basket of flowers. 

5. St. Lucy (?), with palm and book. 

6. St. Juliana leading a devil by a chain. 

[7. St. Agnes (?), or St. Winifred, with sword. Gone.| 

And in the upper row, at the west end, we have one scene: 

A Jewish boy receives the Eucharist with his Christian 





St. Martha. The image of Christ taken as a hostage. 


playmates and tells his father, who, in fury, casts him into a 
heated oven. The Virgin protects him with her mantle and he 
emerges unhurt. 
Of the figures of saints in this row, parts of two remain: 
St. Gregory (who has the lion of St. Mark at his feet), and St. 
John Evangelist. 

Passing to the north side we find not a connected story, but 
a series of detached miracles. We begin at the west end : 

1. A woman devoted to the Virgin dies unconfessed of one 
particular mortal sin. She would have been lost, but, 
by the Virgin’s intercession with the Judge, she is 
revived, confesses, and dies again, absolved. 

2. A woman’s son is held captive by enemies and the mother 
in desperation seizes the image of the Child Christ from 
His Mcther’s arms as a hostage for her boy, and locks 
it in a chest. Her son is suddenly found at her side, 
and she returns the hostage. 

3. A devout lady is prevented, to her great grief, from 
attending mass on Candlemas Day (February 2nd). 
She falls asleep and has a vision of a High Mass 





St. Etheldreda. High mass on Candlemas Day. St. Elizabeth. 
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attended by the Virgin and saints. Candles are dis- 
tributed to all present, and reclaimed at the end of the 
service, but she will not give up hers, and struggles 
for it till it breaks, and she wakes to find the half of 
it in her hand. 

[ere two scenes and two figures of saints are lost. 

,. (Imperfect.) An impecunious knight is promised a 
great treasure by the Devil if he will bring him his wife, 
whom the Devil hates for her piety. He sets off with 
her to fulfil the bargain (of which she knows nothing). 
On the way she insists on alighting at a church. Here 
she falls asleep, and the Virgin, in her likeness, rejoins 
the knight, and meets the Devil and confounds both 
him and the knight. The latter reforms. 

5. A wicked soldier throws a stone at an image of the 
Virgin and Child, which a poor woman is adoring. 
The image of the Child bleeds, and the man falls dead. 

6. Is almost wholly gone. Hitherto it had been supposed 
that it represented the Virgin saving people from a 
shipwreck, the relics of the inscription having been 
wrongly interpreted. ‘The remains of the painting, 
however, show the Virgin protecting a woman, and 
comparison with a scene and inscription at Winchester 
makes it clear that here was the story of a woman 
who was overtaken with the pains of childbirth when 
on pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel. The tide came 
up and overwhelmed her, but when it ebbed she was 
found unhurt, with her new born child, for the Virgin 
had shielded her. 

The figures of saints (taken from the west) are : 

[r. St. Sidwell (an Exeter saint), holding the scythe with 
which her head was cut off. Gone.] 

2. St. Martha, with a palm, leading by a girdle the dragon, 
the Tarasque, which she expelled from Tarascon. 

3. St. Etheldreda (or St. Radegund), a crowned abbess with 
pastoral staff and book. 

4. St. Elizabeth holding three cakes. 

5. St. Margaret, with a long cross, rising out of the back 
of the dragon which 
swallowed her in her 
dungeon. 

[6. Gone.| 

7. Uncertain (obscured by 
the classical over - 
painting) ; she seems 
to hold around object. 

Below each scene is an in- 
scription explaining the sub- 
jects, and the inscriptions of 
the upper row are also for 
the most part extant. 

The modern _ stallwork 
which covers a band of ornament 
still ran along the base of the 
whole composition, but this is 
of slight importance. A sample 
of it may be seen in the vertical 
band which terminates the 
painting at its eastern end on 
each wall. All the scenes, and, 
perhaps, still more the figures 
£ saints, testify to great skill 
m the part of the painter; I 
1eed not insist on this, the 
illustrations speak for me. 
Work of equal excellence will 
»e sought in vain among the 
vall paintings of the time, but 
! am reminded of the beauti- 
‘ul outline drawings of the 
‘Pageants of Richard Beau- 
champ) Earl of Warwick,” 
ccessible in the 1914 repro- 
luction edited by Viscount 
Jillon and Sir William Hope. 
(hat is considered to be English 
work of about 1490. 

For the most part the 
scheme of colour in our 
paintings is subdued, approach- 
ing what is called  grisaille. 
Only occasionally do we see 
touches of strong colour, as 
red or yellow. 

The condition, considering 
the hardships which the poor 


. . St. Lorothea. 
pictures have undergone, is ati 
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good. There has been some obliteration of faces, there 
are stains and scratches, a mural tablet has been affixed to 
the wall and causes a blank; a line of small square plugs 
appears at the bottom, which may represent the fixing-places 
of the panelling of 1700. Such things were to be expected, 
but, in spite of casual blemishes, it is safe to say that no 
series of wall paintings now to be seen in any of our 
churches is of greater intrinsic interest or artistic merit than 
these at Eton. 

It will naturally be asked whether the great chapel of the 
sister college of King’s (where the stalls on north and south 
had, originally, no canopies) was not similarly adorned. ‘The 
answer is that there is no record, and no likelihood, that it 
was. The walls there were probably covered with hangings, 
the hooks for which yet remain under the string-course below 
the windows; but we do not know of what sort these hangings 
were, for there is no mention of them in any inventory of the 
chapel furniture. 

To revert to the Eton paintings and to conclude. It is not 
likely that any monumental example of English painting com- 
parable to these will be recovered in the near future, if at all. 
Illustrated manuscripts and, perhaps, some few paintings on panel 
may emerge, and they may be of surpassing interest. But here 
is a work of very notable proportions and one intended to 
be a conspicuous feature in a splendid building. I do not 
want to use inflated language about it, but I cannot doubt 
that it constitutes a very important addition to the list of 
those artistic productions which the evidence allows us to claim 
as English. 

It was in connection with the forthcoming exhibition of 
‘‘ British Primitives ”’ that I sought the sanction of the college 
for the unveiling of the paintings and, when that was obtained, 
went on to enlist the help of a few kind friends to provide the 
funds necessary for the operation. An addition to these funds 
may probably be required, and I hope that many of those who 
see the paintings and recognise their value will be prompted to 
make some contribution to the cost of rendering them accessible 
and preserving them in good condition. 
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The story of the Empress : she heals the knight's brother. 
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ON THE NEWLY 


ACQUIRED LAND. 


THE ACQUISITION OF BOX HILL 


SUCCESS OF 


E are sure that our readers, forming as they do a 
part of the great British public, will regard the 
pictures which we show on this page with a change 
of interest. When they were presented before 
they represented part of an enchanting property 
which, it was hoped, through effort and generosity might be 
obtained for the public. Now every reader ought to regard 


W. Selfe. 


LOVED BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


OUR APPEAL. 


them with a sense of proprietorship. ‘The land may not techni- 
cally have changed owners, but the funds required for the 
purchase have been obtained, as the figures appended to these 
remarks will show, and the solicitors to the National Trust are 
drawing up the necessary deeds to complete the purchase. Yet, 
we hope our readers will not be wholly content. Box Hill is 
now a large and beautiful estate belonging to the community. 
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We ould wish it always to remain practically in a state of 
natu. , but there is a difference between a state of nature and 


a w_ lerness. 
dest :ction ; 


Without guardianship there will be wanton 
and without maintaining in order, the roads and 


the .odlands will alike be ruined. Hence a certain amount 
of n -aey is still required, and it is hoped that at least an extra 


£1, 0 will be raised for the upkeep fund ; 


we therefore keep 


the >t open in order that those who wish to see the place main- 
tain: | in beauty may have an opportunity of helping to get that 
don. We should like to thank all who have contributed or 
assi: ed in any way to so happy an ending, and, in particular, 
the -nonymous donor who gave the first and now has given the 
last ‘thousand. Thanks are also due to the many publications 
who.e generous support has been invaluable. 


Box HILL Funp 
‘NoTE.—The promises as yet unpaid only amount to £196 10s.) 


tS, Ce 
Already acknowledged as received or promised eon cy eee: 
The High Sheriff of Surrey’s Fund, in addition to 

subscriptions already acknowledged in CouNntTRY 

LIFE 7 ES & a 
Collected at the Brnnctins of he Weeneiiianee Bank, 

Limited aie as ne Ae ae a PSs 55 2 
Anonymous ‘ a nee eu ai 30 0 © 
Fishmongers’ Commaier, per Mr. C. N. Hooper... 25° O° © 
Surrey Walking Club a> 3) 0 


Carried forward 


£7,405 4 10 


Brought forward 


£7,405 4 10 


Southern Railways (S.E. & C.R.) Collecting Boxes at 








stations—-- s.. d. 
Reigate ros 
Dorking Town o15 I 
Betchworth Orr <7 
216 4 
Southern Railways (L.B. & S.C.R.) Collecting boxes at 
stations, per Mr. C. iil maiaat: Dorking 
and Boxhill ya ee 
E. E. W., towards the acre in memory of = A Son ol 
the Marshes ” a 2 926 
Per Mr. S. H. Hamer, Seccniie ot the Nua 
Trust— Pea at 
Mr. Wilfred Hooper rE 256 
Miss Edith Jacob § o 6 
a ee ae > 
Per Mr. E. L. Sellick : 
Per Lloyd’s Bank, Dorking : t 8. 'e 
Mr. James Barnford rt 4-6 
Per Mr. F. R. Lane: 
Jp. cA O56 
Deepdene oO. 3-6 
— _ t «oo 
Anonvmous ye to 
Mr. H. A. Hind ie e ye 
Scottish Lover of Box Hill © 10 0 
47 418 8 10 





TRAINING THE ALSATIAN WOLF DOG 


By Sir JOHN FOsTER FRASER. 


E learnt several things from the Germans in the 


Great War. One 
especially the Alsatian 


was the utilisation of dogs, 


wolf hound, which for 


intelligence takes the lead of all his species. So 
the Alsatian wolf dog is becoming increasingly 


popular in England, and the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club is “ 


strong.’’ Nearly two years ago 
Major C. E. W. Beddoes, then 
in the Army of Occupation and 
living at Munich, wrote interest- 
ing articles in CounTRY LIFE 
on the way the Germans had 
trained the wolf dog, and these 
undoubtedly did much _ to 
stimulate appreciation of Alsa- 
tians in this country. But it 
is only recently that in England 
the value of the Alsatian for 
protective purposes has been 
seriously considered. 

One of these days our 
War Office, no doubt, will 
devote serious attention to the 
rearing of such dogs to be used 
in military operations. It was, 
I think, with this purpose in 
mind that Mr. F. N. Pickett 
6 Welham Manor, Hatfield, 
s arted kennels, and has now 
tie finest collection of Alsa- 
t.ins in the country. It was 
é:most by accident that Mr. 
1 ickett discovered the value of 
tiese dogs. During the last 
i w years he has been engaged 
(1. behalf of the British 
{ overnment in breaking down 

me 350,000 tons of surplus 
nmunition left in France. 
e had men on the watch to 
iard the “dumps” from 
‘ing pilfered; but one day 
: found a“ police dog,” as it 
is called, accompanying an 
d French watchman, and 
veedily recognised that the 
9g was far more alert than 
iy human being could be 
scenting when unwelcome 
rangers were about. lrom 
preciating the value of the 
lsatian as a watch dog his 
vestigations soon _ proved 
ieir use in war, and it is for 
iis patriotic reason that he 
tablished kennels at Hatfield. 


going 





CARO, THE FINEST DOG IN 


I believe that arrangements are being made for a demon- 


stration of the capabilities of Mr. 
Alsatian Wolf Dog Club. 


before members of the British 


Pickett’s Alsatians to be given 


Twice within the last week or two I have seen*these dogs 
—numbering about forty in all and mostly imported—going 
through their schooling and training, including Marco, one of 


KENNELS, 


MR. PICKETT’S 


the most powerful police dogs 
in existence, and third in 
the International’ Police Dog 
Trials at Maison Lafitte, 
France, last year; Hexe, 
whose understanding is some- 
thing that made me marvel; 
and Caro, probably the 
finest Alsatian we have in 
this country, though he comes 
from I‘rance. The first thing 
that struck me was the gentle- 
ness of the dogs, except under 
command, and then indeed 
they can be ferocious. They 
work quite silently, never 
bark, and though they will 
fly to the “attack’”’ when 
told, bear no animus, and 
when called off will be quite 
friendly with the “ culprit’ 
if it is seen that their trainer 
is on good terms with him. 

The scent and hearing of 
these dogs are wonderful. On 
sentry duty they give warn- 
ing of an intruder long before 
a man can possibly be aware. 
During the war, when the 
experiment was made with 
Airedales, not very success- 
fully, the Alsatians were shell- 
shock proof—in attack a 
revolver can be fired in their 
faces and they are in no way 
frightened—and, although they 
suffer somewhat, they can be 
sent on an errand through 
poison gas. Out for a walk, 
an attendant will secretly drop 
a penny or a bunch of keys 
in the grass. Then long after- 
wards, without, of course, 
knowing what the article is, 
the dog will be told to “ go 
and find it,’’ and, retracing its 
own track, will return with the 
missing coin or keys. 

There is ‘‘ distant control.” 
Either by word or by hand 
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signal a dog will lie down a 
couple of hundred yards away, 
come forward, lie down again, 
and, though the attendant may 
go away, the animal, as has 
been tested, will remain where 
it has been stationed for a 
couple of hours. It is no good 
a stranger offering it food. I 
have myself attempted to 
bribe an Alsatian with a piece 
of raw meat. No matter how 
hungry it is, the trained dog 
will not touch it. This school- 
ing is:a protection against the 
dogs being poisoned. 

Training the dog to lie 
still under command is interest- 
ing. A sham fight is arranged 
between the attendant and 
another man. ‘The inclination 
of the Alsatian is to jump to 
the rescue. But he is taught 
to remain absolutely quiet un- PROPERLY TRAINED HE REFUSES MEAT FROM A STRANGER. GUARDING A BAG. 
less the call for help is raised. 

I have watched one of Mr. Pickett’s hounds put to the test sent forward, but just as he reaches his quarry the call 
in guarding a bag. A boy would be sent forward to attempt will come to return, and he turns back at once: he will seize 
to grab the bag. Immediately, however, the dog was on the the man as though about to tear him to pieces, but on the 
defensive, partly jumping at 
the lad and then jumping back 
to the guardianship of the bag 4 A . setting 
by holding it in his teeth. He , , ms - the gre 
never forgets that his principal 
work is to guard; so he 
attended much more to this 
than to attacking the thief. 
Further, the dog never shows 
fight toward persons who pass 
by but do not indicate a dis- 
position to seize the bag. A 
dog has been put on guard 
for four hours, and no amount 
of enticing will pull it away 
except the word of the recog- 
nised attendant. 

Then there is the searching 
for, say, a burglar. The dog 
is put on the supposed track 
of the man, and with terrific 
speed will follow the trail. 
When the man is reached he 
must stand still or he will be 
attacked. So long as he does 
not move, the dog will stay 
by him by the hour; but let 
him take one step as though 
to escape and the dog jumps 
at the prisoner. When the 
“policeman” arrives and 
arrests the prisoner, the dog 
will quietly walk by the side. 
But if the prisoner hits the ‘‘ policeman” and tries to break call ‘Let go” he ceases to attack and stands by. All 
away, the dog seizes him at once. All these things I have this is interesting, and in police work should be particu- 
witnessed during training at Welham Manor, though, as will larly useful. But the principal thought Mr. Pickett has 
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AS LONG AS THE PRISONER STANDS STILL. WHEN THE PRISONER TRIES TO ESCAPE. 


be seen from the illustrations, 
the dummy prisoner has to wear 
heavy padded clothes to pre- 
vent the dog getting a_ real 
bite. The use of a stick or 
the firing of a blank charge 
from a revolver in no way 
deters it. The great thing is 
that the dog never obeys any- 
body but the attendant, and 
never attacks except as trained 
to do so. 

Jumping is specially taught, 
and Marco—shown in one of 
the pictures—has cleared 16ft. 
One of the special things is to 
teach wall climbing, particu- 
larly useful if a dog. gets 
trapped in a yard and wants 
to get out. On the training 
ground a_ board fence, the 
height of which can be varied, 
is erected, and partly by spring 
and partly by scramble, Marco 
will master a height of oft. 

The dogs are all keen on 
their work, but keep their ears 
sharp for the command of the 
attendant. A dog will be sent 
forward to guard an _ escap- 
ing man, but will stand if HARMLESS SO LONG AS THE PRISONER HEXE ATTACKING A PRISONER WHO ATTEMPTED 
the man stands: he will be WALKS QUIETLY. TO HIT THE “ POLICEMAN.” 
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WALL CLIMBING : CLAMBERING OVER A 7FT. OBSTACLE. 


setting up the kennels at Welham Manor is that he recognises 
the great value of the Alsatians in war—in scouting, in sentry 
duty, in complete absence of fear under fire, in searching for 
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THIS ALSATIAN WOLF DOG CAN CLEAR I6FT. 





spies, in attending to the wounded out in the open, in carry- 
ing despatches, and their ability to go through gases which 
would asphyxiate a man. 





PLAYING TO THE 


HAVE just been reading in the American Golfer an article 

on ‘“‘ How Bobby Jones Won,” by Mr. Keeler, who is a 

well known golfing writer and a great supporter of the 

illustrious Bobby. Very naturally, as the two were travelling 

back to Atlanta taking the Cup home in triumph, they 
fought the Championship battle over again, and the new champion 
told his Boswell how he had felt and what he had thought at 
the moment of playing some of his most critical shots. There 
is much in the article to interest anyone who cares for the 
psychology of golf, but there was one remark of the champion’s 
that struck me particularly. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Jones tied with Cruikshank, the young Scottish professional, 
over four rounds, and the two had to play off the tie over one 
round of eighteen holes. Speaking of his plan of campaign 
in this last crucial round, Mr. Jones said, ‘‘ I decided that, what- 
ever happened, I would not make a match of it. I went out 
there determined not to play Bobby Cruikshank, but to play 
the course. I determined to play my shots with no reference 
to any shot he had made or might be expected to make. I 
would endeavour to score par and let him score what he could.”’ 
Sticking to this policy, it seems that not once in the round did 
Mr. Jones play anything that could be called a safety shot. 
There was one rather curious result. There come, as it appears, 
quite early on the Inwood course, two holes which are called 
par fives,’’ but can possibly be reached in two shots of a strong 
hitter. In both cases Mr. Jones slashed at his second shots 
with a wooden club, while his enemy played safe with an iron. 
In both cases Mr. Jones was bunkered, though he managed to 
get out and get his fives, whereas Cruikshank had a couple of 
gocd pitches and putts, got two “ birdie’ fours and so gained 
two strokes. However, the dauntless young amateur went on 
according to plan and, as is history by this time, he won by 
¢oing for’’ his second shot to the last hole, when a mistake 
wc ald in all probability have lost him the Championship. 

A duel to the death by score play, whether it be for an open 
ch mpionship or a monthly medal, is a form of golf in which 
nc e of us has often to indulge. Nevertheless, I imagine that 
m :t people might learn something from the winner’s plan of 
Ca ipaign in this case which they could usefully apply to their 
w kaday matches. To “‘ go out determined not to play Bobby 
Cr ikshank but to play the course”’ is not an easy thing to do; 
bi how much better we should often play if we could but do it. 
It night be futile for us to ‘‘ endeavour to score par,’’ but we 
ca have some equally definite, if more modest, ambition to suit 
ou own powers. 

A great deal has been said and written about “ playing to 
th score,’’ as if it was some deep mystery which we could only 
pe etrate by long experience. I am inclined to think that a 
gr it deal of this is nonsense and that most people are far too 
m ch inclined to play to the score without any encouragement. 
It vould, of course, be overstating the case to say that our 
€n my’s strokes in a match are to have no influence on our own. 
Th -re are cases when it is obvious that our only chance lies in 
ta: ing a big risk or, conversely, that it would be the act of a born 
idi +t to take any unnecessary risk at all. But we are, nearly all 
of 1s, apt to let our shots be influenced by the other man’s when 
th-re is no considerable advantage in doing so. The enemy, 
for instance, in playing the odd, pitches his ball into a cross-bunker 


SCORE 


in front of the green. Now, there is plenty of room on that 
green. There is not the least necessity for cutting that bunker 
fine, and yet, we are terribly inclined to play for ‘‘ anywhere on 
the green ”’ instead of doing the right and proper thing of playing 
for the pin. That is what we should have done if we had played 
a good shot, and it still remains the sensible and the easier thing 
to do. Why, then, don’t we do it? I am afraid the answer 
must be because we are not sensible. The result of our folly 
is familiar to us all. We do get somewhere on the green, but a 
long way from the flag. We take three putts. The enemy gets 
out and takes two putts, and the hole is halved that ought to 
have been safe in our pockets. Even when there is a perceptible 
risk in trying for a good shot, we had much better take it. Far 
more holes are thrown away by too much caution than too much 
boldness, and to approach a hole by absurdly pusillanimous 
instalments, even if successfully, often impairs our own moral. 
I never saw a hole so nearly hurled away by over-caution as was 
the home hole at St. George’s Hill in the last London Club’s 
foursome tournament. One side had a perfect tee shot right 
down the course, within easy iron-shot range of the hole; the 
other had committed almost every conceivable atrocity and, 
after playing, three or four were safely tucked away among trees 
and heather. But the leaders began to play safe, and they 
went on playing safer and safer and shorter and shorter till at 
length, though they had never touched a bunker, they had to 
hole a very manful putt to win in six. It is extraordinarily 
disturbing to lose, through too dashing a stroke, a hole that 
seemed safely yours, but it is not so bad, I think, as the converse. 
By your over-boldness you have at least shown your adversary 
that you are not afraid of him. From your over-caution he will 
know that you are afraid and will be the less frightened himself 
for that knowledge. 

So much for overdoing safety play. Our judgment is just 
as likely, in Sam Weller’s words, ‘‘ to go out a wisitin’ ’’ in the 
matter of taking big risks. We often attempt a carry that is, 
humanly speaking, beyond our powers, on the plea that it was 
our only chance. Now, in the first place, it probably was not 
our only chance. There may have been a very fair chance of 
our opponent taking three putts or showing himself frail in 
some way or other. But, apart from this we ought to have 
communed with ourselves in some such terms as these: “I 
have only about once in my life hit the ball far enough to carry 
that bunker. I have very often put a mashie shot near the 
hole and got down in one putt.’’ We should then have played 
short and tried for that one putt. We might not have got it, 
but we should have given ourselves the best chance of a half. 
I suppose we go for the impossible carry partly because, being 
flustered and excited, we like to get the agony over, and partly 
because we think we shall look foolish if we appear to have given 
up the hole without a rezl effort. It is the same feeling that 
makes us, when we have a long putt to halve the match on the 
last green, bang at the ball as if we meant to hit it into the club- 
house. ‘‘ Well,’ we say, ‘‘ at least I gave it a chance,”’ and retire 
quite satisfied that we have kept a brave face to the last. But, 
of course, it is all rubbish. We never honestly tried to hole that 
putt. All we were anxious about was that nobody should say of 
us ‘‘ Poor old so-and-so! he was so frightened that he couldn’t 
hit the ball half way to the hole.” 3ERNARD DARWIN. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE DESERT 


L KANTARA is a place past which tourists are usually 

hurried (fortunately for loafers!) on their inevitable 

way to Biskra. The Arabs call El Kantara the Mouth 

of the Desert, a name very apt, for it is a narrow gorge, 

a gate in a mountain wall, and once through it to the 
south, one finds oneself suddenly in the brown yellow of the 
desert. In the gorge a noisy river tumbles between the walls 
of the mountains and under a Roman bridge, as if in haste to 
reach the thick emerald green oasis of palms that shows so 
strongly against the paleness of the Aurés mountains. Here 
in this wild pass is found one little French inn, with the 
river on one side and the road on the other, along which 
at certain times of the year pass the caravans to or from the 
desert. Strings of dusty, weary camels, with their young 
that look like balls of fur on four thin sticks, pad softly along 
in company with goats and dogs and all the rag-tag that goes 
to make up the belongings of the desert dwellers. 





Half a mile along the ravine one reaches three tiny nz iy 


villages—-Rouge, Noir and Bianc—each a huddle of sun-b 


old mud walls, the mosque differing only from the rest of + 
buildings in that it is larger and has a roof supported by rou; 


hewn palm trunks. In the centre the roof is left open to 
sun, so fiercely brilliant that it shines down like a bar of s 
gold, lighting up the dim brown shadowy interior and 
semicircle of white-robed figures that rise and fall in pra 
It is a scene that makes a great impression on one—per! 
it is the intense earnestness of these worshippers in this | 
forgotten oasis on the edge of the eternal desert. 


tible simplicity of his views of life, and horror of change 
outlook engendered by the life of the desert. 
aloofness, a calmness, born of the stars and infinite spa 


{N THE VILLAGE MOSQUE, 








In such plac: 
uncontaminated by Europeans—one finds the Arab at his b» 
It has been said that the village mosque is a mirror of the A~ 
mind as well as of his faith--proud seclusion and the incorr) 
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in the hearts of these children of the desert, and one feels 
the very air one breathes. Never would they spoil their 
with “haste which is of the Devil.” Have they not all 
ity before them ? 
Here in the Village Rouge lives the native silversmith, 
nud hut small and bare, the wide doorway for light and air. 
.quats on the floor before his little blue and red fire, which 
‘lows up with an old goatskin. The fire gleams darkly on 
brown limbs, lighting up the keen, dark face, like some 
ician of the “‘ Arabian Nights,” as he bends over the melting 
r. We sat in silence, drinking the thick, syrupy coffee 
which, luckily, I had cultivated a liking) until he proudly 
w out of a mould a tiny silver hand of Fatma; and while 
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we examined it he stood, a brown, lithe silhouette against the 
golden light of the setting sun. Perhaps it is the colour and 
strange effect of light and shadow that, to me, help to make 
the Gate of the Desert also a Gate of Dreams. ‘The sunlight, 
that turns from pale yellow to deep orange, falls like gold on the 
mountain walls, and this strong colour intensifies the blue and 
purple shadows in which are half lost the river, the palms 
and the walls of the village in the cleft. As the twilight falls 


the stars come out to watch, like herdsmen, flocks of black 
goats that stream along the road back to the village; and among 
them our mules took their undisturbed way. In the distance, 
on the bridge, I saw a tall, solitary figure with open helmet 
and lofty crest, a bull-hide shield and the 6ft. javelin of 
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VILLAGE ROUGE, EL KANTARA. 








the Roman Legionary. 
this bridge newly flung across the river, wondering idly 
how much longer the Third Legion, then quartered at 
Lambessa, would be kept exiled from their own land. How 
much longer did the Emperor intend to keep the cohort 
here, in this dead-and-alive hole—as if Timgad were not 
dull enough! As the mules shambled nearer, the open 
helmet and crest became the pointed hood of a gandourah, 


LAWN TENNIS: 


a ENNIS TACTICS ’’—this is the title of a little book 
on lawn tennis by Mr. R. D. Little, who has been one 
of a pair to win the American Doubles Championship, 
besides being—in tg906—-a member of an American 
Davis Cup team. It is a title that does not make a 

very warm appeal to the ordinary player, who has enough to 

do to hit the bail where it will go most easily, without con- 
sidering eventualities at three all in the next set but one. The 
ordinary player admires champions and recognises that they 
are beings apart who play a game of their own; he knows that 
they will hit a ball hard and then hit an apparently similar ball 
softly ; he knows, too, that they will play one man at the net 
and another from the back of the court; and he credits them 
with acting rationally. But in his heart he believes that most 
of the strokes that they play in rallies are as instinctive as his 
own, with the difference that the ball follows the line intended 
and that that line is dictated by a sub-conscious recollection of 
points made against great players in the past—an experience 
which he does not share. The achievement of Mr. Little is 
not only that he has convinced the ordinary player that the 
great ones do think a set ahead, but that he exhibits their 
plots and counter-plots in terms that are as intelligible and 
absorbing as the bouts of crook and sleuth in a detective story. 

He tells us in his introduction that, ‘‘ having learned how to 

hit the ball and mastered the preliminaries, one is more or less 

in the position of a person who knows how to make the various 
moves in chess, but who does not know the openings, etc.’’ <A 
little chilling to the ordinary player, but let him proceed. 

Mr. Little, it is true, is concerned only with folk so skilful with 

the racket that the ball will go much as they intend and either 

fast or slow at their desire ; but their thoughts might be thought 
by the ordinary man, there is nothing abstruse about them ; 
any man who can think at all in action might think as they do 
if the factors—logically set out by Mr. Little—were present 
to his mind. Many people must have pondered how to beat 

Mr. Norman Brookes—some urgently, as having to meet him the 

following day before a crowd interested in executions; others, 








It stood as if in contemplation of 





the javelin turned into a stick—my legionary was but an 
Arab with sacks on his left arm. Half an hour later | 
leant out of my window. The gorge was deserted. Nothing 
moved—only the water that thundered down as it had 
done in the days of Trajan and Hadrian. Their fortified 
encampment is dust upon the desert wind; and under the 
stars only the shadows of the night stand sentinels at the silent 
Gate of the Desert. STELLA LANGDALE. 


TACTICS 


academically, with all the strokes of theory at their disposa 
The academic answer would be to hit out of reach of Mr. Brook« 
with a stroke of disguised direction or great pace—the difficult 
would be purely practical. Mr. Beals Wright, when about t 
meet Mr. Brookes in Australia, found an answer by pure thought 
though it presupposes that capacity “‘ to hit the ball,” of whic 
Mr. Little makes such little account. The chief factors of th 
problem to be solved by Mr. Wright were that Mr. Brookes w: 
a persistent, aggressive and extraordinarily skilful volleyer 
that persistent volleying is exhausting; that the weather wa 
sure to be hot; and that Mr. Brookes was not as strong a man ¢ 
himself. Therefore, from Mr. Wright’s point of view, a lon 
match was desirable, but how to bring about a long match wit 
a man who could anticipate the fastest return and kill it to tl 
most unexpected angle ? Speed makes speed. Mr. Wright mad 
up his mind not to give him the fast ball that, if reached, can | 
returned fast ; he decided not to try for the angle which woul 
leave an angle in his own court exposed to the most accurat 
marksman of the day. He determined to “ kill off’’ Mr. Brooke: 
and he set about it in this wise: he gave him “‘ longs and shorts 
up and down the court. Some of us can remember Mr. Wright 
chop; it was a defensive stroke and it did not lend itself t 
punishment though there was nothing in it to win a point out 
right from a first-class player. Mr. Wright chopped the ball very 
short, and Mr. Brookes, it seems, returned the ball, but no‘ 
drastically. Then Mr. Wright lobbed; if the lob brought him < 
chance for a winning stroke he did not take it—he choppe: 
short again, for his purpose was to give Mr. Brookes exercise 
Mr. Brookes won the first two sets, tired, and lost the match 
Other pages, equally interesting, deal with thought in action 
Mr. Little says and proves that there is a special branch of lawn 
tennis thought in the net game. He makes us see that, with the 
expert who can return what he can reach and who can cove! 
most of the net, it is less quickness ot stroke that wins the point 


than quickness of thinking. The player must surprise his 
adversary, and Mr. Little gives illustrations of this being done 
in matches. EB. E. M, 
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SIR ERNEST RUTHERFORD 


7) 


OT many institutions become centenarians, but the 
| 4 British Association holds out every promise of doing 
h 


so. The meeting to be held this year at Liverpool is 

the ninety-first of its history, which began in 1831, 

when the untiring David Brewster, who was later on 
to become Sir David Brewster, the celebrated principal of 
EK: nburgh University, got together 325 members and held the 
fir t meeting of the British Association. The publication of the 
“origin of Species ’’ was one of those landmarks in the history 
of .cience which was paralleled from time to time by other starting 
po nts in new lines of thought. It was the perception of these land- 
mitks which gave the British Association its unparalleled influence. 
It has become its custom nowadays every successive year to 
procure a deliverance from a recognised authority on a topic 
that for the moment surpasses all others in interest. This is the 
leading feature of a typical British Association meeting, and 
und it, like minor stars, are clustered the other scientific 
subjects of lesser importance. Mankind, after groping for 
thousands and thousands of years, has begun, in comparatively 
recent years, to open one dark portal after another thus 
finding light that had hitherto been hidden. The age in which 
we live has been called the Kinetic Age; that is, the age of 
machinery. If it be taken in terms of transport, one stage was 
reached when the horse was supplanted by the steam engine ; 
another, when the steam engine gave way to electricity. Hitherto, 
the latter has remained a mysterious force the sense of wonder 
at which overcame the wish to analyse. Recently, however, 
scientific intellect has been turning to this subject with unwearied 
energy and unbounded hope. ‘That is what lends to the meeting 
of the British Association this year its unique interest. 





Walter Thomas. SIR ERNEST 


We may assume that Sir Ernest Ruthertord became President- 
Elect because of his career along atomic lines of research. He 
was born in New Zealand in 1871. His education was scientific 
from the beginning. He was Macdonald Professor of Physics 
at M’Gill University, Montreal, from 1898 to 1907, at which latter 
date he went to an equally important post in the University of 
Manchester. He has written many books, the best of them 
dealing directly or indirectly with radium and radio-activity. It 
was a happy thought that led to the selection oi this distinguished 
scientific man to deliver an address to the British Association 
on the subject of the ‘‘ Electrical Structure of Matter.’”’ That 
indicates the door which he is expected to open. We use the 
word ‘‘ open ’’ not as signifying that he is the first to deal with 
the subject, for during the whole of the present century there 
has been a vast amount of scientific research directed to electricity. 
No one understood for a long time what was going to be the 
outcome, but now interest has been aroused as it never was 
The mystery hangs round what is called popularly the 
Disintegration of the Atom. Much has already been achieved in 
this direction, and far more is expected. If the force that holds 
the atom together can be disintegrated, it might bring about the 
most remarkable changes that have ever taken place in the 
history of mankind. The scientific soldier dreams that from it 
he might derive such an explosive as never before was put in the 
hands of fighting men, and that is but one of many possibilities. 
The provision of fuel, of power and of all that we used to hope 
for from steam or electricity is likely to pale before the results of 
disintegrating the atom. A change is indicated to which the 
imagination cannot find a limit. For what may result we are 
to look for guidance to Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
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HESHIRE, as we had reason to observe with Camden 

when writing of Tabley, is the nursery of gentility. 

The comparison still holds good, perhaps even better 

than when the father of antiquaries first remarked the 

fact, for a nursery is apt to be a dishevelled, busy 
place, with much digging of the ground. Hard by a clump of 
strong and splendid plants lie the dry roots of others that have 
withered, while in another corner there is no sign of fruition ; 
yet, it is there that the gardener works most diligently, and from 
it—who can tell ?—may spring the noblest blossom of them 
all. So Cheshire is a mixture of venerable houses of which 
the names are known by the great number of descendants of 
its one-time inhabitants—even if they no longer live there— 
and a few miles away of the smoke and chimneys of industry 
amid thriving towns. 

Winnington, being on the edge of Northwich, has become 
the centre of some of the biggest chemical works in England. 
Until a few years ago it was a charming place upon the banks 
of the Weaver, beyond which the hills rose among woods. It 
is still a beautiful house, and the Weaver yet flows a few yards 
below it, but not with the same leisure, for it has been canalised ; 
the gardens have to some extent yielded ground to the ever- 
increasing workshops, and the fields beyond the river have 
lost their freshness. But this was inevitable. We may, for 
a moment, deplore the remorseless onward march of industry 
when it happens to step on a pretty scene, but we cheer the 
general advance as loudly as anybody. Even those who are 
convinced that science is destructive of happiness, that—as 
Remi de Gourmont held—any mechanical invention whatsoever 
has been more harmful to humanity than a century of war, 
do not dream of calling a halt. ‘The only remedy for the 
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effects of mass production is production in greater masses 
Among the huge shops, then, with their astonishing bi 
boilers or gigantic retorts, stands Winnington, partly a blac! 
and white manor house and partly a very perfect fragment of a1 
Adam period house. If it ever gave pleasure to its inhabitants 
it now gives many times that amount, for, although no longe: 
remotely peaceful, it appears all the more beautiful from its 
surroundings. Its wide lawns remain as green as ever—with 
eight or ten tennis courts upon them and a bright show of 
flowers. ‘There the employees can have their parties, with tea 
served by the firm’s maids in an Adam loggia. In another 
part reside some experimental chemists, with lawns and the 
scents of a garden beneath their bedroom windows, the labora- 
tories, perhaps s5oyds. away. Here, too, a luncheon club— 
somewhat select—assemble daily, while the directors also meet 
here, and guests are lodged as in a country house. 

A tract of country has had to be urbanised in a manner 
inevitably ugly, but the process has been done as well as possible, 
and this symbol of its old life yet remains, giving pleasure to 
hundreds. 

If Winnington is now the source whence spring a large 
proportion of our vitally important chemical products, it has 
in its time been an almost equally productive source of gentle 
families, for the tribe of Winningtons thence take their name. 
The early history cf the manor is interesting, as we can trace 
in it very well the time when a place gave a permanent name 
to its holder ; we see also an instance of that process, beloved 
of histcrians, wherein the Saxon absorbed the Norman. 

At Domesday, Osbert Fitz Tezzon held a moiety, and 
Ranulphus, the supposed ancestor of the Mainwarings, the 
other. The fourth in descent from Osbert, William Boidele, 
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granted Winnington, c. 1200, to Lidulph of ‘Twemloy ., 
sheriff of Cheshire, temp. Richard I and John, wi 5 
also inherited from his father the scattered manors _f 
Twemlowe, Croxton, Cranach and Goosetrey. Ti 
Lidulpk was the son of Wulfric de Croxton, tem 
Henry II, “and became the common ancestor of mar ; 
Cheshire families to an extent only equalled by tl» 
descendants of the house of Malpas,’ so Ormero | 
afirms. Now, from their names, it seems probable th: 
this family was of Saxon origin, and, if so, we see i} 
their gradual re-absorption of mancrs and in their prolif) 
generation the Saxonisation of Norman England 
process. The various members of the family, too, a 
founded families at this time. For, perpend: Lidulp 
had a younger brother Ranulph, to whom he parte 
with a quarter of Cranach, from which Ranulph’s de 
scendants ever afterwards called themselves. Lidulph 
own sons were Warin, who received the manor an: 
name of Croxton; Nicolas, those of Goosetrey; anc 
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CHINESE PAPER. a 
Robert, Winnington. Robert, too, by a happy stroke, ss 
married the heiress cf the other moiety of Winnington ™ 
(7..e, the Mainwaring or Ranulphus part), and so joined ~ 
the property separated since the Conquest, if not since ” 
even remoter times. = 
This Robert, then, lived in Henry III’s reign, and . 
had a son who resided at Winnington at the end of the ve 
thirteenth century. He, Robert the second, had three wit 
sons: Robert the third of Winnington; Nicolas Win- : 
nington, who proceeded to found a family of his name = 
at Birches; and Roger, who propagated the first Win- h 
ningtons of Hermitage and Northwich. By which we ~ 
see that the name was now firmly fixed; had become, “ 
in fact, patronymic. I 
The eldest son of Robert Winnington the third bis 
was Sir Richard, and with him we enter into a period . 
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than of the previous or succeeding century, 
in Cheshire at any rate. Sir Richard is 
stated to have served often in France under 
Edward ITI, where his neighbour, Leycester 
cf Tabley, was also on service. But the 
date of his death is uncertain ; a Sir Richard 
continues to be mentioned up till c. 1428, 
when he may have been succeeded by a 
grandson. His son Robert was knighted 
in 1372 when in Gascony, and was living 
in 1406, but does not seem to have inherited 
Winnington. Sir Richard, his father, how- 
ever (who by this computation must have 
well-nigh attained his century before he 
died), attended Richard II in 1398-99, when, 
with Sir John de Mascy of Tatton, Sir John 
de Haukeston, Philip de Egerton, John de 
}‘aton and other Cheshire worthies, he was 
ordered to go to Ireland with eighty archers 
i: the King’s train. Sir Richard was com- 
:vanded to choose on April 14th, 1399, these 
cighty archers from among all the men 
etween sixteen and sixty vears in the 
undred of Northwich, and to have them 
n the road outside the water-gate at Chester 
i the morrow of the Ascension, for inspec- 
on by the King’s officers, and thence to 
omnduct them to Burton-in-Wirral for em- 
arkation. So far as we know, Sir Richard 
.cted according to instructions and landed 
ith the bulk of the loyal nobility at Water- 
don May 31st. During the summer the 
‘sorthwich men marched and _ counter- 
arched among the mountains of Leinster 
‘vith a fleeting and guerilla enemy, until, on 
aly 1oth, news spread through the army 
‘aat rebellion had broken out in England. 
‘he Percys had raised the North and Henry 
(f Lancaster was at their head. Richard, the 
,ing, hastened back to Waterford, but not 
ill the end of July did his ships come 


“traggling into Milford Haven. Meanwhile, 


tne Cheshire knights are certain to have 


been despatched straight home as soon as 
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9—FOUR OF THE GREAT BASALT VASES SPECIALLY MADE, FROM OLD DESIGNS, BY MESSRS. WEDGWOOD. 
They average 42ins. high, including the plinths. 


the news came, for, not only did their county command 
Richard’s base, but it was ever the loyalest to a Royal 
cause, the King being their own Earl. The Duke of 
York, who commanded the Royalist force, fell back before 
Lancaster towards the west, and on July 27th Bristol fell 
to the rebels. A few days before that, the Earl of Salisbury 
collected the Cheshire levies, and it was in the hope of joining 
this force, among which our friend Sir Richard Winnington 
will have been, that Richard deserted his army in South Wales 
and fled into the wilds of Conway. On August 14th the King, 
after a fortnight’s wandering from castle to castle, returned 
hopelessly to Conway. On that very day, too, Richard Winning- 
ton received Harry Hotspur 
as Justice of Cheshire, Henry 
Duke of Lancaster “‘ Steward 
of England’’ having 
appointed Sir Richard and 
others conservators of the 
peace for their hundred. 
Meanwhile Lancaster lay at 
Chester, and on the 19th 
King Richard surrendered. 
But the loyalty of the 
men of Cheshire died hard, 
and in 1403 they formed the 
nucleus of Harry Hotspur’s 
force, which, after he had 
seized Chester, moved 
towards Shrewsbury to con- 
front Prince Harry. Sir 
Richard Winnington, if not 
there in person, at least 
sympathised, for after the 
battle Henry Prince of Wales 
ordered the seizure of 
Winnington’s lamds as those 
of a rebel, but immediately 
restored them on account of 
the knight’s age or non- 
attendance. During the next 
few years Sir Richard, whom, 
we must suppose, assisted by 
his son, was a commissioner of 
array and busy with “ array- 
ing all the fencible men ” 
for service against Owain 
Glyndower. Full of years, 
the old knight died about 


1428, and was succeeded Copyright. 





10.—TWO MORE DELICATE. “OL” 


by a long line of descendants into the sixteenth century, when 
a Richard Winnington died in 1504, leaving an only daughter 
Elizabeth, who married Peter Warburton of Arley. With the 
Warburtons Winnington remained till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, little lived in until, about 1670, it was handed 
over by Sir George Warburton to Thomas, his third son, but 
eldest by his second marriage, and Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
Williams of Penrhyn, his wife. 

The Winnington’s house has left no trace, but a consider- 
able mansion remains of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, black and white, though much restored. In one room, 
too, is some late seventeenth century panelling which may well 
have been inserted by 
Thomas Warburton. This 
man had a son and daughter. 
The daughter, Jane, was 
Maid of Honour to Queen 
Anne and Queen Caroline, 
and married the Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich. 
Hugh, the son, entered the 
Army and rose to be a 
general, marrying Susanna 
Norris of Speke, coheir of 
the last of the Norrises of 
Speke, when the house went 
to the Beauclerks. Susanna 
no doubt, was pleased wit! 
Winnington in so far as it 
recalled the appearance ot 
her home beside the Mersey. 
The couple had one daughter, 
who married Richard Pen- 
nant, a doctor of Liverpoo! 
and ancestor of the Douglas 
Pennants, Lords Penrhyn, 
by whom the house was 
eventually sold to Sir John 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, 
Bt., to whom _ the later 
portion of the house is due. 
With the Stanleys it remained 
until, in 1873, the property 
was sold to the late Dr. 
Mond, who, with Sir John 
Brunner, lived there for many 
years. He converted the 
big Georgian kitchen into 
his laboratory, the kitchen 
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der tment being shifted upstairs, and in process of time, 
wo. ‘ng upon the banks of the Weaver, brought to its present 
gig .tic proportions the great works which began in a small 
wa at a corner of Northwich. 

From the plan it can be seen that the black and white house 
cor ists to-day of a single range, with the original hall in the 
cer *e. The huge brick chimney stack can be seen well from 
the little court now surrounded by later buildings. To the 
rig ‘ of this court is a room looking into it, and also down a 
lor stableyard, which would seem to date, together with 
ot! + scattered buildings, from 
Ti mas Warburton’s — time. 
Bu the evolution of the house 
is ‘ssoluble until we come to 
the very fine parallelogram of 
stone buildings, which is the 
most interesting part of the 
house. 

Susannah Warburton may 
be presumed to have married 
Doctor Pennant between 1730 
and 1740. The Sir John 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, 
to whom the place was sold, 
presumably on the death of 
Dr. Pennant, would therefore 
have been the sixth baronet of 
that ilk, born 1735, who married 
in 1763 Margaret, the heiress 
of Hugh Owen of Penrhos, 
and who may have effected the 
purchase about that time, 
which is the probable date of 
Dr. Pennant’s death. It is 
improbable, however, that the 
buildings ascribed to him can 
be earlier than 1770, though it 
is conceivable they may be as 
late as 1790. ‘The latter date 
would enable them to have 
been built by John Stanley, his Cenietali’. 
son, born 1766, who did not 
succeed to Alderley till 1807, 
and, about the age of twenty- 
five, may well have required a 
house. From the nature of the 
buildings, however, the years 
1770-80 are the most probable 
date of construction, as they 
bear every resemblance to the 
best Adam work of that period. 
There is, however, no docu- 
mentary evidence of Adam 
having done the work, and, as 
we shall see, it is highly probable 
that we have here the work, 
not of Adam at all, but of 
Janes Wyatt. Wyatt was work- 
‘in 1772 at Heaton Park, 
‘anchester, for Sir Thomas 
FE -erton of Egerton and Oulton, 
1d had several other works 
© hand, of which it is practic- 
2 ‘vy certain Winnington was 
«ce. It is directly comparable 

Heaton—which is, perhaps, 
> best example of Wyatt in 
s first, or Pantheon, manner 
and may even be earlier, 
ough the simpler style is 
sre probably the result of 
aller scale and scope. It is 
teresting to see, too, in a 
chen block built at the same Copyright. 
ne, three pointed windows of 
e kind which were one dav 

make Wyatt again the architect du beau monde. 
though, at first sight, one is inclined to attribute the 
use to Adam, on closer inspection one notices little things 
at Adam never did. To begin with, the octagonal ends of 
t.e building, though one could find counterparis in Adam’s 
work, are almost a characteristic of Wyatt’s; the great 
<-ched windows of the gallery, too, have not quite the Adam 
‘-cling. Coming to details, the bay-leaf reeding of the coved 
-iling of the gallery, finely done in itself, is yet a little larger in 
scale, a littlke more commonplace, than anything Adam himself 
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would have permitted. It is just the difference between the 
two. The half dome in the cining-room, with its two flanking 
doors, is practically the same as one at Heaton, while the details 
of the overdoors, the thin marble chimneypieces of the gallery, 
the design of the centres of the alcoves in the semicircular 
anteroom, the anteroom itself are all Wyatt. 

Wyatt, at least, assisted by Mr. Darcy Braddell, to whem 
we owe the excellent return to Wyatt’s schemes. A hundred 
years of degenerating occupancy had left their mark on the 
house: indeed, before Dr. Mond had the place a Miss Bell kept 
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12—THE ALCOVE IN THE DINING-ROOM. CLE" 
Walls light green relieved with white. 


a 


lectured. Ona pane of glass in one of the bedrooms, in fact, this 
inscription was found : 


a young ladies’ school, at which Ruskin is reported to have 


MARY SUMMERS 
MY LAST TERM 
THANK GOD 
Thus the gallery had become painted a khaki colour, and the 


plasterwork and ceilings were everywhere damaged. Sometimes 
in taking off successive layers of paint the original colour schemes 











were discovered, as in the gallery, now cream with white and 
pale blue relief; The gallery was probabiy specially designed 
for the exhibition of statuary, with its excellent top-lighting. 
The niches in it are now occupied by some superb modern 
Wedgwood vases and pedestals, 
averaging 42ins. in height 
altogether. ‘They were speci- 
ally made on Mr. Braddell’s 
insistence, and Messrs. Wedg- 
wood may well be proud of 
the result (there are fourteen 
in all), for they have done 
nothing like it since the time 
of the first Josiah. 

Or, when the paint was x 
stripped off, altogether un- L 
suspected details were some- a “77S 
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walls, and the detail left white. The dining-room, with lig 
green walls, has the half dome at the far end, which retains 
original curved sideboard; while the semicircular side tal 
between the windows is also indigenous. The chimneypic 
of statuary marble is partic 
larly fine. 
‘ Some of the bedrooms a ¢ 
quite charming, especially t 
octagon one over the Chine 
4 room, with its coved ceilin 
Mr. Braddell has adapted t! ¢ 
Garrick bedrcom suite in tie 
Victoria and Albert Museu 
for it most successfully. 
The staircase fits betwee 1 
the new building and the ol, 
and is contained by a bri 
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times revealed, such as the cialis hare instead of a stone wall. t 
two very small Wedgwood bons seems almost possible that «t 
plaques in the angles of the \ r one moment it was intended 
octagon room  chimneypiece 4 te rebuild the whole house, this 
(Fig. 4). These were entirely SKETCH PLAN. forming only one wing. If so, 


covered, and they are examples 

of the rare early plaques, which were glazed. ‘The centre one 
is modern, supplying a deficiency. ‘The Chinese paper—green 
on buff, from which the room is called—is contemporary 
with the house, complete and wonderfully well preserved. 
The ceiling is coloured with a biscuit ground to tone in with the 


we might have got something 
like Heaton, or the much later Doddington ; and the pulling 
down of the old “ barbaric” house would have been quite in 
accordance with the splendid cocksureness of those days, when 
men were quite certain that they, and they only, had the secret 
of architectural design. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





HIGH SUMMER IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


ULY and August are, perhaps, the most difficult months 

to provide for in the rock garden—an awkward sort of 

between time. In midwinter one expects little, and so 

can be thankful for a solitary snowdrop. In earliest 

spring comes excitement. Everything is astir: sap, bulbs, 
early saxifrages, slugs, poets, nursery catalogues—a wonderful 
time. May and June are purely delicious with their splendid 
flush of really alpine alpines, especially the European ones 
and these triumph towards the end of June with their memories 
and suggestions by driving one off to Switzerland, the Dolomites 
or the Pyrenees. Of course, if you do go to the Alps, it is all the 
worse when you return to your rock garden in July or August. 
The thing has a way of looking paltry then, and I think the 
bigger and more ambitious it is the more paltry it will seem. 
To stand the test with any sort of success it must be small and 
intimate and austerely alpine. This summer I returned from the 
Alps in mid-July, and was lucky enough to find one part of my rock 
garden, at least, which did not fill me with despair. It was a piece 
of rough rock 
bank thickly 
carpeted with 
thy me, 
mostly the 
common 
downland 
Thymus _ ser- 
pyllum, 
through 
which grew 
countless 
little moun- 
tain harebells, 
forms of 
Campanula 
pusilla, which 
I hadcollected 
on the Gali- 
bier Pas; two 
summers _ be- 
fore —thou- 
sands of tiny 
bell - flowers 
Varying 
through all 
tones of laven- 
der blue dang- 
ling over a 
field of purple 





THOUSANDS OF TINY BELLS OF CAMPANULA PUSILLA. 





thyme. But in July and August a blankness sets in, especially 
for the rock gardener who has been much in the Alps. To him 
the European alpines appeal more strongly than any other rock 
plants. It is, of course, a matter of sentiment and association. 
Almost all our loves and hates of flowers are ruled by association. 
What, but association, killed the scarlet pelargonium ? Our 
fathers and grandfathers abused it in use, and every garden 
writer since Mr. William Robinson has abused it in print, so 
that it will now take another generation at least for us to get out 
of our minds the abominations to which scarlet geraniums were 
submitted, to forget the foolish things we have been told about 
them, and to realise that in texture, form and colour they are 
extraordinarily beautiful. And so by association one loves 
far more a gentian one has found high and remote on sonic 
Dolomite scree than the Chinese Tibetan gentian one has elbowed 
and mudlarked through Chelsea to achieve. 

Just now, in mid-August, I have been taking stock among 
rock plants to see what fresh plantings and arrangements I cai 
make to ii 
prove thing 
in the ro 
garden at tl 
time nex 
year. The la 
campanula; 
are among t! 
most impo! 
ant. The 
pusillas a1 
still making 
good sho\ 
and with mo: 
timely rail 
they wou! 
have bee 
better stil 
C. pusilla Mis 
Willmott i 
perhaps, tl 
loveliest of al 
clear - shinin 
lavender blu¢ 
Farrer’s (bel 
lardi) Miranc< 
as I saw i 
about ten 0) 
twelve year 
ago, a smal! 
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fra’ thing with big pale bells, 1 thought 
the -est pusilla; but it has lost much of its 
de! ate charm, grown fat and lusty, and 
po iar opinion calls it washy in colour. 
Bu . still, I like it, though I like ‘“ Miss 
W: ‘mott ” better. Then there is the 
pr ty alba, and one which I collected 
an. called rosea, but shall have to 
re- hristen lilacina, for it turns out to be 
me lilac than rose. And I havea yet 
unnamed form which I got on the 
Galibier two years ago, the most distinct, 
I ‘hink, of all pusillas, whose flowers, 
instead of being bell-shaped, are like 
shallow cups of lavender blue. Very like 
it in shape and size of blossom is the 
charming pusilla hybrid C. Halli (C. 
pusilla alba x C. muralis) raised by Mr. 
J. Hall of Harrogate and recently 
given an award of merit by the R.H.S. 
This will be a valuable rock plan. for 
midsummer flowering. Its little cups are 
pure white. The hybrid pulloides with 
nodding bells of deep glossy purple 
will often carry on well into August, 
and another hybrid called Profusion, 
with masses of shallow lavender bells, 
is one of the latest of all. Linum flavum 
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is a handsome midsummer rock plant. (;NOTHERA SPECIOSA ROSEA. UNLIKE OTHER EVENING PRIMROSES, IT 


It forms a leafy bush rather more than 

a foot high and through, and covers 

itself with a long succession of yellow trumpets. But Linum 
corymbosum is even more attractive. It sends up a forest 
of waving wiry stems, and covers itself all through July 
and August with a cloud of the daintiest, airiest, small 
silken trumpets of a cool buttery buff colour which I know 
in no other plant. I saw this plant at Vilmorin’s nursery 
near Paris in 1914, and could never hear of it again. The 
firm knew nothing about Linum corymbosum. And then one 
day last year I saw and captured a plant of it at the R.HLS. 
Hall. It is growing, cocked up warm and well drained, in a 
rocky position, and seems to enjoy this place. 

If you are not too exclusively alpine in your tastes, some 
evening primroses will help you out at midsummer. Qnothera 
speciosa has big white satin flowers on wiry, foot-high stems. 
(GZ. missouriensis trails narrow leaves and enormous blossoms 
of soft yellow on any well drained sunny bank. Both these 
species are daylight-saving plants. Unothera caspitosa, on the 
other hand, is a real evening primrose in its habits. By day it 
is quite uninteresting, a colony of tufts of dandelion leaves 
and long pointed buds qins. to 5ins. high studding the ground. 





R. A. Malby. 
THE WAXY TRUMPETS OF DAPHNE RUPESTRIS, 
MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE ALPINE DAPHNES. 





LIKES THE DAYLIGHT. 


Towards evening the buds split and slowly unfold into great 
white blossoms like primrose-scented water lilies. If you pick 
the splitting buds and put them in water on the dinner-table, 
they will open during the meal, but next morning they fade 
to a pale pink and collapse. QUnothera cespitosa runs under- 
ground and likes a sunny pocket of grit and sand, leaf-mould 
and sunken broken stone to ramble in. 

One of the easiest and most satisfactory of the gentians 
is a July flowerer. This is G. septemfida. It sends up a whole 
sheaf of wiry foot-high stems, each carrying a cluster head of 
five or six large blue flowers. It has not the brilliancy of G. 
acaulis or G. verna. But in some gardens acaulis refuses to 
flower and in others verna refuses to live. G. septemfida, 
however, has no fads. Give it any decent sound loam and a 
sunny open position and it will grow sturdily, flower profusely, 
and wax stronger and clumpier year after year. G. sino ornata 
and G. Farreri are normally much later flowering—September, 
October, even November, though this year I heard of Farreri 
flowering in Yorkshire in July. Both are trailers, with narrow 
eaves and huge trumpet flowers as big as acaulis—sino ornata 
deep brilliant blue, and Farreri, Cam- 
bridge blue and white throated—and 
both are curiously striped outside with 
dull blue, amethyst and old ivory. I 
grow them here in deep beds of peat and 
leaf-mould, keeping them moist an 
amazingly brilliant and lovely pair of 
gentians, new-comers from China and 
plants of first-class importance. 

A very easy, very lovely, quite 
indestructible alpine for July and August 
is Scabiosa graminifolia. Yet one 
scarcely ever sees it in gardens. I found 
it first, more than a dozen years ago, 
at the end of a most memorable day's 
collecting in the Trentino with the late 
Reginald Farrer. We had started at 
about 5 a.m. and had found, among 
other things, Daphne rupestris, Viola 
heterophylla, Primula spectabilis, Silene 
Elizabethe and Phyteuma comosa. It 
was on the last lap home, about nine 
in the evening and still a good mile 
from a bottle of asti, that I came upon 
Scabiosa graminifolia, a tuft of silver 
grass-like leaves and a sheaf of dainty 
lavender blossoms. But it needed great 
resolution to bring myself to dig the 


pretty plant after the galaxy of first- 


Copyright class rarities with which I had _ been 
ONE OF THE cael hobnobbing among the clouds all day. 


Yet dig it I did, and have grown and 
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enjoyed it ever since, while of all the other plants of that 
great day’s collecting, Daphne rupestris is the only one that 
I still possess. 

Violas, especially the many forms of Viola gracilis, are, 
of course, most persistent in flowering right through July and 
August, especially if one can remove the dead flowers and prevent 
their forming seed. Failing this, the plants may be cut over 
fairly hard after flowering heavily. I think the prettiest of all 
the varieties is Lady Crisp. Its little clear lavender flowers 
have retained the distinctive tweaked shape of gracilis itself, 
and although a garden hybrid, it has all the fine-drawn air of 
a true alpine. There is also a beautiful form of our own native 
Viola lutea called amoena which is still, in mid-August, a mass of 
dainty small purple pansies. 

Androsace lanuginosa begins flowering in July and will 


often, when happy, go on flowering till cut by frosts. It is one 
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Copyright. 
GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA HAS NO FADS, IT WILL GROW IN ANY LOAM. 


of the easiest of all the androsaces to grow. Plant it in any 
decent, fairly light, gritty loam on a southern slope and it will 
trail its silky stems and produce its countless flower-heads, 
like small pale lilac verbenas, in the most good-natured way. 
I know a great clump of it here in Stevenage which for years 
has flourished on the flat in the ordinary loam of a kitchen garden 
bed. No fuss, no glass over it in winter. It grows there like 
any aubrietia. 

One of the most generally recommended of all late-flowering 
‘alpines ” is Zauschneria californica mexicana. Delicious name, 
It is a most brilliant 
thing, forming 18in. bushes of flaming scarlet in late summer, 


! 


and almost the only Z in the catalogue ! 


and although a plant which wobbles between California and 
Mexico does not sound very alpine, yet, oddly enough, Zauschneria 
somehow manages to look fairly congruous in most rock gardens. 
But Verbena chamedryoides no, not in the rock garden. It 
is dwarf and trailing I know, but it is not hardy and it is not 
alpine. It does not look alpine. It is a most beautitul little 
plant—the most intense scarlet I know. Make a carpet of it 
in the mixed flower border or where you will, but one of the 
greatest evils to be avoided in the rock garden is an appearance 
of “ bedding out.’’ Verbenas are essentially bedding plants. 
Being half-hardy it is the only rational way of growing them. 
Verbena chameadryoides is one of the most charming and 
insidious little alien devils that ever wormed its way into 
the rock garden, and probably nothing but a series of zero 


winters will check the evil. 
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FRUIT ON THE DINNER. 
TABLE 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOSE who live in the country and have a fairly comprehensi\ 

garden have opportunities for making their dessert fruit int 

really beautiful table decoration, when it stands through th 

dinner as a central ornament. For, though it is always pleasan 
to see detached dishes of fruit, it becomes much more attractive if ; 
is treated pictorially. There is also this further advantage, that, wherea 
in the separate dishes the fruits have to be of a certain number and 
fairly even quality, in the mixed dish fewer of a kind may suffice, an 
provided they are sound and ripe, they may be of any size. What i 
of much importance, where a fruit dish stands as an ornament ti! 
it is dismembered at the end of dinner, is that it should have some 
suitably accompanying foliage. In the winter there may not be mucl 
choice of fruit, but even the commonest kinds, oranges, bananas an 
apples, can be beautifully treated, and if there has been forethough 
the vear before, there may be some of the small ornamental gourds of 
brilliant scarlet and orange colourings that will materially help to 
enliven the colour of the winter table trophy. Though of a differen: 
character to what may be had in summer, there is plenty of good foliag: 
available in the winter months, for there is the ever-useful Berberi 
Aquifolium, often finely red or bronze tinted; there is Skimmia 
japonica, the wide-leaved kind known as oblata, a precious thing to 
arrange with fruit at all times of the year, cut in leafy twigs 6ins. to 
gins. long. The leaves are of firm texture, rather light in colour and 
with a good polish. A more vigorous kind with larger foliage, S. 
Foremannii, goes well with the most important fruit groups. Andromeda 
axillaris, easily grown on any light soil, is also a precious thing for 
arranging with fruit ; the neat sprays of polished leaves look well in 
any combination. It is at its best from late summer, when some of 
the leaves become marbled with reddish colouring, right through the 
winter, and in the earlier months of the year, until May and June, 
when the young growths are coming. 

Those who have lived or travelled in southern countries will 
remember how oranges are picked with a short stem and leaves, and 
how much the beauty of the fruit is enhanced by the accompanying 
foliage. But at home, if the garden contains that handsome evergreen 
the Japan privet (Ligustrum japonicum), some leafy twigs of this may 
well serve as orange leaves, for they are nearly the same shape and size 
and, though a shade darker in colour, are also much like orange in their 
clean, glossy brightness. 

We think of a handsome pineapple as the most decorative of 
dessert fruits, but to do the table justice it should be an English-grown 
one with its crown of foliage in perfection, for though the imported 
pines may be as good to eat, their handsome crowns are apt to be crushed 
or faded looking, or in some way damaged, and the perfect appearance 
of the fruit is lost. But in summer a melon and a bunch of grapes 
and a small sheaf of bananas make as handsome a dish as one can wish, 
with some fresh vine leaves and a little branch of vine foliage cunningly 
disposed among them ; and nearly the same fruits, varied by the addition 
of whatever may be in season—peaches, plums or figs—may go on 
during the late summer or autumn, the trimming of greenery being 
varied as the year advances. In vine foliage alone there is good variety— 
first the normal green colouring, then, as autumn comes near, the green 
in some turns to a rich yellow, in others it is pleasantly blotched with 
golden tints, in others, again, it is yellow and bronzy red. These 
colourings are all found among the varieties of the hardy Chasselas 
vine that produces the pleasant golden-white berried grape that is so 
well grown a little to the south of Paris, and is sold in the markets and 
hawked on barrows in the Paris streets in September. It is not to be 
depended on for fruit in England except quite in the south, but the 
foliage is the most beautiful of that of any vine and is the best covering 
for any house wail. ‘There is also the claret vine, whose dusky reddish 
leaves come in well for our groups of fruit. As a variety to vine the 
hop is also of use, and a fruiting hop cluster is a welcome addition to 
any fruit pile and gives off a pleasant wholesome scent. The fruiting 
barberry (B. communis) is another precious thing with its bright red, 
coral-like hanging bunches. Even when there is no home-grown 
melon, one of the cheap imported ones, with bananas, a bunch of 
dark grapes, some twigs of fruiting barberry and foliage of the 
claret vine will make an imposing show. ‘The bluish berries of 
Berberis Aquifolium are also of use earlier in the year, as wel! as 
those of Berberis Darwini, which in some years come almost as thickly 
clustered. 

When grapes are bought for dessert it is as well to avoid the very 
large and undeniably handsome Gros Colmar. It is always the most 
prominent market grape because it is one of the easiest to grow and is 
of great size. But a black grape of more moderate dimension, such 
as the delicious Madresfield Court, is in better proportion than one 
whose individual berries are nearly as large as plums; or a sweet-water 
grape, with its delicate bloom varied by the golden tinting that tells 
of luscious ripeness, 2re either of them more appropriate for our dessert 
dish. 

About the middle of September, when blackberries are ripe, one 
or two handsome clusters on their leafy branches will be a pleasant 
variety on our trophy, and red-tinted leaves of the same will have 
nearly as much ornamental value as those of the grape vine. Earlier 
in the year raspberries and loganberries cut with stem and leaves will 
also come in well. In the autumn also hedges should be watched for 
the bronze-tinted black bryony, a precious and uncommon-looking 
thing for our fruit dishes. Twigs of beech will be showing wonderful 
colouring of yellow and orange, delightful with pears and apples. The 
decorative value of the quince should not be overlooked, for though 
it is not eaten raw it is a handsome fruit and gives off a delicious scent. 
Medlars also and filberts, both cut with leafy stems, will come in for 
our autumn decorations. 

The garden in late summer should be watched for the coiouring 
of the leaves of the June-flowering pxonies, good things to go with 
fruit; the carrot-bed in the kitchen garden should also be visited, 
for in the later months there are sure to be some leaves of fine red 
colour. 
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SLEEPING OUT: MIDNIGHT 


(To R. G.) 


The stars grow bright, 
Wind-swept, and trees 
Unseen make moan 
Like the surge of ‘seas ; 
The darkened pond 
Reflects no light 

(But in its depth 

Is the well of night) : 
You sleep, I wake, 
The thick hedge stirs, 
Releasing scent 

From the spicéd firs : 


Their branches whisper 


Above your bed— 
And what can I say 
That the wind has not said ? 


THE JEVINGTON 


ARELY does one hear of a stud for the breeding of 
racehorses going out of business when once it has become 
established. Certain private studs may be said to 
languish, compared with halcyon days of the past, 
but for the most part they continue in existence. 
From time to time a new stud comes into the big industry of 
thoroughbred horse breeding in this country. An owner first 
speculates in yearlings and finds himself in the possession of 
one or two good horses. What to do with them when they have 
finished their racing careers? There is an objection, based, 
of course, on most laudable sentiment, against selling them to 
other people or to letting them go out of the country. The 
question of finance comes in, and more often than not it is the 
deciding factor, especially if the owner has no estate on which 
to found his fortunes as a breeder, and in the event, too, of 
lacking either the necessary time personally to superintend 
operations, or enthusiasm, which is a detail of some importance. 
Then they must go. Certain it is that there are some men who 
vo into racing in the way I have suggested, and who become 
fascinated with the allurements and absorbing interests of the 
breeder, the objective being to produce horses of such high class 
as will win him classic races in his own colours. Such as 
Lord Derby, Lord Rosebery, Lord Astor, Mr. J. B. Joel 
and Mr. Walter Raphael must have experienced an added 
delight in winning classic races because their winners were bred 
at tneir very own 
studs. : 
‘Those observa- 
tions seem to me 
very appropriate 
troduction to 
sme notes on the 
tud recently 
stablished by Mr. 
‘. G. Michalinos 
at Jevington, a 
‘w miles from 
-astbourne and 
iot far from the 
ast. It is a 
ealthy sign of 
he times when, 
.otwithstanding 
lifficulties which 
re appreciated by 
ll with an under- 
standing of 
nance and the 
uurdens of taxa- 
ion, a stid 
hould be created 
n right lines with 
very look of per- 
nanency about it, 
t any rate during 
he lifetime of its 
ounder. The 
sritish thorough- 
red does keep 
m multiplying in 
juite a remark- 
ble way, and 


though the war W. A. Rouch. 





PELOPS. 


E. M. Gris. 


STUD IN SUSSEX 


drained the country of vast numbers, I should say that there 
are probably more thoroughbred horses in England to-day than 
there were in 1914. I have no figures to support my belief, but 
if such were forthcoming to shatter it I should be surprised. 
We must remember how exports to foreign countries have 
dropped immensely because of the panicky state of the 
exchanges. Consequently, there must be more maintained now, 
because I am sure there are more licensed trainers than, say, 
twenty or more years ago, and you see races, especially for the 
very moderate horses, receiving quite unwieldy entries. Then, 
competition to win races was never keener. 

In 1918, just before the Armistice was signed, the Cambridge- 
shire was won for Mr. Michalinos by Zinovia, a three year old 
filly that carried the big weight, for one of her age, of 8st. 7lb. 
I imagine that on the same day Fate settled it that the owner 
of the very good filly should set up shop, as it were, as a breeder. 
His tastes were in that direction, and, of course, there was an 
overwhelming sense of gratitude to Zinovia. The opportunity 
came very shortly afterwards. Let me say here that Mr. 
Michalinos is of Greek nationality, but practically all his business 
life has been spent in this country, chiefly in big shipping alflairs. 
He is almost wholly out of them now in order to enjoy leisure 
after many strenuous years and devote himself to the estate 
which he first acquired towards the end of 1918. Up to that 
time the house and stables had been the property of the ex-jockey, 
Charles Wood, 
and when Mr. 
Michalinos — pur 
chased a thousand 
acres they em- 
braced Wood's 
property and 
buildings, about 
400 acres of downs 
which are used as 
gallops, 400 acres 
of arable land, 
with the rest grass- 
land available as 
paddocks for the 
breeding stock. 
For stud purposes 
the land, being 
of chalk and 
limestone, had 
that important 
basis so necessary 
to the rearing of 
stock of size and 
power. It follows 
that since 1918 
many improve- 
ments and addi- 
tions have’ been 
made, and if I 
say that, apart 
from the pur- 
chase, nearly 
£20,000 has been 
spent in addition, 
I may not. be 
far wide of the 
Copyright. mark. Recently, 
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DESPINA AND CHESTNUT COLT FOAL BY PELOPS. 


Mr. Michalinos acquired the services as steward of Mr. G. Laing, 
who for some years was with Mr. Sol Joel at Maiden Erlegh and 
is an expert on agricultural and breeding matters. 

"he paddocks and cultivated part of the estate are situated 
in a cup-like formation of this extremity of the South Downs. 
Nature, therefore, has provided them with a wonderful shield 
against the biting winds of winter, though the climate is, naturally, 
more genial in the winter than is the case in more exposed parts 
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BAY YEARLING FILLY BY GAY CRUSADER—ZINOVIA, 





W. A. Rouch. CHESTNUT YEARLING COLT BY POMMERN—BENBAIN. 


and, of course, in the north. I noticed, on the occasion of my 
recent visit, that the paddocks are bigger than is usual at many 
studs. They have what I should think is the inestimable 
advantage of plenty of room for exercise and change, which 
must be of importance to young growing stock. 

As I have an impression that the foundation of the stud is 
chiefly due to the career of Zinovia, it may be of interest to 
dwell on it at this point. Mr. Michalinos first entered on the 
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BAY YEARLING COLT BY SUNSTAR—CHUTE. 





BAY YEARLING FILLY BY CICERO—ANDROMEDA. Copyright. 
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ibtful joys of ownership of racehorses twelve years ago, 
it was in 1916 that he conceived a partiality for the 
ick of the sire Charles O’Malley, a horse destined to make 
bigger mark soon afterwards than he had already done. Mr. 
ichalinos bought a number of his stock. Thus, when the Sledmere 
arlings were sold in the autumn of 1916 he secured Zinovia for 
ily 540 guineas. Richard Wootton, who was ever a fine judge 
yearlings, took a particular fancy to the bay filly by Charles 
‘Malley from Dodragh, the mare being by Hackler from Lady 
theling, by Atheling. She was sent into training with Fred 
funt, who then had a place outside Winchester; but as the 
overnment wanted his downs for war purposes, he arranged 
» send Zinovia and a few others to Wootton’s establishment 
t Epsom, though Hunt continued the supervision of them. 
Until August or September of her two year old career 
/inovia showed practical'y no promise at all, and never was it 
lreamed then that they had in her a prospective winner of 
he Cambridgeshire. Then came the time when they had reason 
to believe that she could stay, and, no doubt, Wootton did try 
her well as a staying two year old, for she came to be entered 
in both the Ditch Mile Nurseries at the Newmarket Autumn 
Meetings. I find, on looking them up, that she started favourite 
for the first and won by six lengths, carrying 7st. 1tolb. No 
wonder, therefore, she 
was a well backed filly 
a fortnight later, even 
though she had to put 
up a big penalty. Again 
she won easily. At the 
last of the Newmarket 
meetings that season she 
carried top weight of 
8st. 12lb. for the Free 
Handicap, and won again. 
As a three year old, 
before the March Stakes 
in the spring she was 
tried with The Gunyah, 
a five year old then 
asked to give 7lb., and 
she won, although con- 
sidered backward. She 
captured the March 
Stakes all right, beating 
Kivershore, then a good 
horse belonging to Mr. 
Sol Joel. The filly was 
trained for the New 
Derby and New Oaks. 
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end of her racing career. She did run once or twice as a four 
year old, but she injured a foot through treading on some broken 
glass, and also she was a very difficult subject at all times to 
catch cool. At the stud she showed that she could be relied 
on as a breeder. 

Mr. Rouch has succeeded in taking quite a good picture of 
her, and another illustration is of an uncommonly promising 
yearling from her by Gay Crusader. At Jevington they notice 
a strong likeness between mother and daughter. There is 
in training a two year old daughter of hers by Pommern, named 
Zoza. She has some of the mare’s peculiarities in the sense 
that it has been difficult hitherto this season to catch her right, 
but she is sure to win a race. She is a filly of rare quality. 

The coming of Pelops may have strengthened the ambitions 
of Mr. Michalinos to try his fortunes as a breeder. He cost 
1,300 guineas as a yearling in 1918, being bred by Sir John 
Robinson at Worksop Manor Stud. I wonder if there is a better 
bred horse at the stud to-day, apart from any other consideration. 
He is by Polymelus from Permia. I cannot do better than quote 
from that authority on breeding, Mr. William Allison, on an 
occasion when he was referring to the horse. ‘‘ Pelops,’’ he 
wrote, “is beautifully bred on his dam’s side, for she, Permia, 
is own sister to Zinfandel, by Persimmon out of Medora, by 
Bend Or, her dam, 
Agneta, by Macaroni, 
out of Fair Agnes, by 
Dollar. This is beautiful 
breeding on the same 
lines as that of Sceptre, 
and always Bend Or 
made good with 
Macaroni—Agnes mares, 
as witness Ormonde and 
Martagon, but here is 
something better, for the 
Macaroni blood of 
Gladiator is backed by 
that of Dollar, and thus 
the two great Herod lines 
are brought together at 
the foot of the pedigree. 
Permia is the dam of 
several good winners, and 
he himself was a very 
good winner indeed.”’ 

I have a vivid recol- 
lection of seeing Pelops 
win the Sussex Handicap 
at Brighton, carrying 





Prior to the former she PUR IS ial? ‘ gst. 7lb., and show a 
was tried to give no W. A, Rouch. Copyright. tremendous burst — of 
less than 35lb. to The ZINOVIA—THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE WINNER OF 1018. speed. He had, indeed, 


Gunyah, a reliable trial 

horse. This was a difference of no less than 42lb. on their 
first trial! Actually, she won that gallop in a canter by ten 
lengths, and they certainly thought she would win the New Derby, 
for which Gainsborough was favourite and Gainsborough did, 
indeed, win eventually. For Zinovia was certainly not hercelf 
when she came to run at Newmarket. She travelled there on the 
Saturday previous, went amiss on the Monday and right off her 
feed. She ran sixth to Gainsborough, but she was nothing like 
herself. 

Mr. Michalinos feels he made a great mistake in allowing 
her to run two days later for the New Oaks, but he was over- 
persuaded. His friend, Mr. Walter Raphael, strongly advised 
him not to run her, since to do so, in his opinion, would be to do 
her permanent harm. The trainer and Wootton did not think 
the race would take a deal of winning, but, even so, Zinovia, in 
the condition she was in, could not win it. She went back to 
Lambourn, where Hunt had settled for the time being, to have 
a good rest before the autumn. She so appreciated it that she 
showed herself to be back in form when work was recommenced. 
She ran for the September Stakes of a mile and six furlongs, 
which at that time was the substitute race for the St. Leger, 
and it was noted that she ran very well indeed for about a mile 
anda quarter. Soon afterwards she was tried for the Cambridge- 
shire, and for that purpose Sir Charles Nugent loaned Bramble 
Twig, a five year old then winning good class handicaps 
under pretty big weights. 

Zinovia, three years (V. Smyth riding), and Bramble Twig, 
five years (Fox), were tried at level weights. I should say that 
the evening before the trial the filly went off her feed for some 
reason, and Hunt told Mr. Michalinos that he was afraid the 
gallop would not show them anything conclusive. However, 
they were duly tried over a mile, and Zinovia was a comfortable 
winner. Both the jockeys agreed that on the strength of it 
Zinovia would win the Cambridgeshire. Her owner told all 
his friends to have a good win, and there is no doubt that book- 
makers generally were heavy losers over this Cambridgeshire, for 
the filly, carrying 8st. 7lb., won by a head from an exceptionally 
good field. Dansellon was second, the great Irish Elegance third, 
Arion (the next year’s winner of the Newbury Cup, “ Jubilee ’’ 
and other races) was fourth, receiving 33lb. from the winner, 
and there were other good ones behind. Zinovia started favourite 
at 9 to 2, and Dansellon was a 33 to1 chance. What a difference 


that race made to the bookmakers! That was virtually the 





extraordinary speed, and 
certainly it is only a horse so endowed that can win a Portland 
Plate at Doncaster as he did. What I used to notice about him 
was his amazing vitality. He was almost too generously endowed 
in that respect, if that were possible, but he is of the sort that 
make sires and endow their offspring with the nervous energy, 
activity and high courage that go to the making of racehorses. 
He is a shade under 16 hands. but very truly moulded, with 
perfectly set-on limbs. His head is full of expression, and cer- 
tainly I like a horse, especially a stallion, with a bold and 
confident eye. You see these things in the picture of him. 
His stnd fee of 48 sovs. places him within the reach of all classes 
of breeders, and to many of my acquaintances | know that the 
combination of breeding, performances and looks will make a 
strong appeal. 

The Jevington sire has only just about entered on his stud 
career, but he has two notable foals in the paddock, one from 
Despina, a Bayardo mare, and the other from Trafford, a Swyn 
ford mare from Trau, by St. Simon. Other mares and foals 
are Marybud, by Martagon, with chestnut colt by Bachelor’s 
Double ; Rhodope, by Bayardo, with roan filly by Grey Fox II; 
Eddystone, by Eager, with filly by Gainsborough; Quartette, 
by The Tetrarch, with colt by Son-in-Law ; Tradition, by Chaucer, 
in foal to Lemberg ; Rhododia, by Greenback, in foal to Rock 
Klint; Duckford, by Swynford, in foal to Pelops; Avra, by 


Charles O’Malley, in foal to Pelops. There are ten yearlings 
about to be put into training in the racing stables on the estate, 
and examples are given of three. The Pommern colt is from 


Benbain, a St. Frusquin mare; the filly by Cicero is from 
Andromeda, a Tetrarch mare that I believe never ran; and 
the bay yearling colt is by Sunstar from Chute, the dam of 
Chuette, a good performer not so long ago. The yearlings 
are by such well known sires as Gay Crusader, Syndrian, 
Sunstar, Simon Square, Torloisk, Pommern and Rock Flint. | 
foresee an excellent future for the stud, which, after all, is one of 
those privately owned ones that must be as the backbone of the 
industry of horse breeding. Mr. Michalinos has the means to 
breed and race his own stock, and he certainly has the keenness 
and a practical understanding which will necessarily expand. 
His place is excellent, he is being well served, and the foundations 
are being laid with horses that are bred right, look well and have 
performances behind them. ‘They are the means to the desired 
end, and I much hope they will have an ample reward in this 
interesting little colony of Jevington. PHILIPPOS. 
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N the Highland homes, which, in most cases, will be full of 

a succession of sportsman guests during the next few 

weeks, there should be no lack of agreeable topics of con- 

versation if each of those present primes himself before- 

hand out of the interesting book just published by Sir 
Hugh Fraser, “‘ Amid the High Hills ” (A. and C. Black, 18s.). 
The book is essentially a volume about sport in the Highlands, 
but the author is very far from confining himself to shooting 
stories and reminiscences. It is true that the best reading in the 
book is that in which he recounts his adventures with rod and 
gun, but interspersed with these topics of personal experience 
there occur learned discussions on problems that our grandfathers 
argued about in the gun room, and of which their grandsons 
have not yet exhausted the interest. Age in this case must, 
however, concede to youth the claim to fuller and more scientific 
knowledge. For example, in discussing what are the birds of 
fastest flight in the British Isles it is extraordinary how old 
errors can be revised and greater exactitude attained by the use 
of aircraft. Colonel Meinertzhagen’s paper, “The Velocity of 
Flight among Birds,” published in the /é7s for April, 1921, owes 
many of its newest data to the use of the aeroplane by an accurate 
and well informed naturalist. He and the author give the palm 
to the swift as the fastest, while Major Radclyffe’s choice of the 
six “‘ fastest flving birds in the British Isles” is the peregrine, 
the hobby, the merlin, the golden plover, the pochard and the 
blue rock pigeon. Sir Hugh, against himself, is able to quote 
from Mr. William Walpole Bond’s “‘ Field Studies of some Rarer 
British Birds,” a case in which a swift was outflown by a hobby. 
The event was observed from a spacious clearing of a big Sussex 
woodland on June 14th, 1907: 

Speeding on about a level with the tree-tops both birds measure 

the length of the long glade in fractional time, and the hawk gains almost 
imperceptibly. ‘Then the pursued makes a mighty effort; he rises 
gamely, even slightly increasing his lead. Indeed, it seemed he might 
shake off his deadly courser. Alas, my friend, it is to no purpose ; 
the hobby has responded to your challenge, and now exhibits speed for 
which— glorious flier though he be—I should never have given him credit. 
Mounting with ease above his prospective prey, the lithe hawk compels 
him to describe an arc and once again to start a life—or death—struggle 
in a headlong slant across the clearing. That flight is his last—the 
swift has shot his bolt. Now inches only separate the birds, you could 
cover both with a very large handkerchief. Next instant the hawk rises 
straight and stoops strongly, pursuer and pursued become one. Binding 
to his quarry the hawk is away over the trees at my back without so much 
as the most momentary pause in the continuation of his eminently 
successful ‘‘ shikar.”’ 
However, one swallow does not make a summer, and Colonel 
Meinertzhagen’s account of the flying of swifts at a height of 
over 6,o0o0ft. over Mosul in Mesopotamia tells that they easily 
overtook his aeroplane flying at sixty-eight miles an hour and 
circled round it. He adds that : 

In the Middle Atlas of Morocco, in the Himalayas, in Crete, and 
Palestine, 4,000 or 5,000 feet and 50 miles or so in distance seem nothing 
to these incomparable fliers. 

Instead of merely dipping into this fascinating chapter we would 
like to follow the discussion more closely, but that could only 
be at the expense of passing over much that demands comment. 

The chapter called “‘ A Good Day in the Forest of Coigna- 
fearn ”’ is full of life and incident. It is one of the most thrilling 
chapters in the book and the incidents in it are sure to be 
discussed most vigorously when Greek meets Greek in the 
billiard-room after the shooting day is over. ‘The chapters on 
salmon fishing are equally exciting. In this case Sir Hugh’s 
red-letter days were obtained when fishing on the Wye in the 
neighbourhood of Hereford. The contest with a forty-pounder 
is an epic of the rod and line. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to a study of the method by which eagles and hawks secure their 
prey. It is largely concerned with the wav of the eagle, an 
extracrdinary bird that is able to capture blackcock, grouse 
and ptarmigan in the air, and it has been known to attack a full- 
grown stag on the ground. Mr. Murray of Loch Carron describes 
an assault of this kind as witnessed in October, 1888, when 
he was out spying and picked up a stag on the top of Glen 
Shieldaig. The animal was quietly feeding when an eagle 
swooped down on his head ; the narrator goes on to say: 

The stag fell on his hind-quarters, but was soon on his feet again 
and ran for his life while the eagle was fixed on him. The stag made for 
a thick clump of birch-trees, and immediately the stag got under cover 
the eagle could not keep its hold, owing to the thick branches of the 
trees, and left the stag. The eagle kept hovering for some time above 
the wood where the stag was concealed, but at last flew away. 

Sir Hugh Fraser dissipates the frequently held opinion that a 
bird of prey strikes with its wing. 

It would be easy to quote a great deal more, but the reader 
of sporting tastes will be well advised to obtain the book for 
his own use. It is as full of the atmosphere of the Highlands as 
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any of the old classical books on the same subject. Seldon 
indeed, does it travel far from the mountains. The glen and th: 
corrie, the moor and the loch are always felt to be just outside th. 
window, even when invisible. 

Sir Hugh gives quite a fascinating account of his experi 
ments in the improvement of lochs. The one on which the bes 
results were obtained must, he says, have been a food larde: 
fcr the trout when they were put into it, as it maintained a goo< 
stock of water lizards, leeches, frogs and, above all, freshwatei 
shrimps ; insect life was abundant, particularly water beetles 
The drawback was that the trout had no encouragement t« 
spawn effectively, as there is no burn coming into or going out 
of the loch and no water continually moving over a shingl) 
bottom. Before he started upon it thirteen years ago there 
were no trout there. It must be a wild and beautiful place. 
In May or June about 2} acres of the loch are covered with a 
common kind of rush, the Horsetail, and about one-quarter of 
an acre with grass. Jn the rushes and round them is a weed 
common in the Highland lochs and rather a nuisance, which goes 
by the scientific name of Potamogeton polygonifolius. There is 
also a quantity of water milfoil, or shrimp weed, which in this 
water produced large numbers of freshwater shrimps. By 
August and September the rushes extend to nearly 4 acres, 
leaving a comparatively small part of the loch which can be 
fished. ‘The depth is about 3}ft. over the main portion and sft. 
in a small part of it. He began stocking in 1910, and gives a table 
showing that, between that year and 1922, 1,062 fish were put 
into the loch. The record of fish caught in that time shows a 
total of 216, weighing 482lb. 10z., averaging nearly 2}lb. Those 
caught were remarkable for their weight, beauty and conditien 
He says that all the various kinds of trout are really one trout. 
The result of his experience he gives as, first, that ‘‘ there must 
be a sufficient supply of the right kind of food for the fish in 
the loch in order that they may grow to a large size,” and the 
second, that “‘ the loch must not be too deep or the trout wil! 
not rise or will not rise well.” 

Among the odd bits of lore which find an appropriate 
place in these pages, one of the most amusing comes from a 
time when observation was more elementary than it is to-day. 
It has been handed down in Gaelic rhyme, which Sir Hugh 
thus translates : 

Thrice dog’s age, age of horse ; 

Thrice horse’s age, age of man; 

Thrice man’s age, age of deer ; 

Thrice deer’s age, age of eagle ; 

Thrice eagle’s age, age of oak. 
Three times a dog’s age is not bad for a horse, and three times a 
horse’s age would surely mean the age of a very old man, but 
when we get this triplet idea extended to the age of a deer as 
being thrice man’s age, then we come into a territory in which 
our respected forefathers were apt to treat guesses and specula- 
tion as though they were words cf absolute truth and wisdom. 

A word should be said about the illustrations of the book. 
t is not crowded with pictures, but they are excellently chosen 
for their beauty and their truth to the Highland scenery. Finlay 
Mackinnon’s September Snow, Lech Carron, Ross-shire, 
makes an excellent picture of scenery; so does V. R. Balfour- 
Browne’s picture of deer, unconscious of any watchers, fleeting 
the time away amid the great boulders that abound on the face of 
a lordly Ben. Mr. Finlay Mackinnon is by far the best of 
the group of illustrators. His coloured prints are much more in 
the spirit of the Highiands than any of the photographs shown. 


The End of the House of Alard, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.) 
IN The End of the House of Alard, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith retains 
the Sussex scene which she loves and has made vivid for us, but alters 
the social setting. She takes this time an old county family, and shows 
how its various members react to the changes brought about, for county 
families, by the war. It does not need to be said, of any book by Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, that it is carefully thought out, soundly constructed, 
capably written, for on these admirable qualities the author has taught 
us that we may rely. Old Sir John Alard, country gentleman and 
domestic despot, has four sons and three daughters; the hook tells 
their stories and ends with the sale of the estate, its reversion to peasant 
holders, and the death or misery of nearly all the family, largely brought 
about by the sacrifices they have made in their desperate struggles 
against financial ruin. The only two to escape are the youngest son 
and daughter, who, warned by the fate of the rest, refuse to be sacrificed 
to the Moloch of their race. But even these two leave us a little 
doubtful of their happiness, for the one enters a monastery (though his 
tastes appear to be for engineering), and the other defiantly marries 
out of her class and insists on sinking to its level, a matter so difficult 
to keep up without bitterness through long years that we are rather 
glad to leave her at the beginning of them. And why, by the way, is 
it so hard to write about Roman Catholicism without conveying any 
suspicion of propaganda? Mliss Sheila Kaye-Smith is yet another of 
our younger novelists who does not successfully surmount the difficulty. 
In weighing the work of any serious contemporary novelist there is 
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ethod that we must, in fairness to that novelist, use, and one that 


ont 
we  y, in fairness to ourselves as readers, also consider. The first 
is, course, to ask ourselves what the author’s purpose was, and whether 
he — she has fulfilled that purpose ; the second is to make up our minds 
wh cer the fulfilment of the purpose, however complete, satisfies 
us, © whether there is any vital thing of which, in spite of it, we feel that 


we ave gone short. The answer to the first of these questions can only 
1 the present case, heartily in the affirmative. Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Sm..n, we take it, set before herself the task of doing exactly what she 
has Jone, of showing us the inevitable passing of an old order, hastened 
by 1e violent shock of the war. Well and good. But has she, at the 
time, given us that intimate delight, that inner happiness which is 
the reader’s inevitable response to great art ? We maintain that she has 
As a writer she is sound, but still pedestrian, interesting without 
being absorbing ; she carries us willingly enough with her, but she does 
carry us away. And the reason is, of course, that she herself is not 
carried away. ‘‘ No man goes so far as he who does not know where 
he is going,’’ said Cromwell profoundly ; and it is most profoundly true 
of «il, perhaps, in the arts and sciences. But Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
always knows where she is going ; she knows it just a little too clearly ; 
» does not yet follow any such recipe for writing as the delectable 
one supplied in his “‘ Memoirs of A Midget,’ by Mr. Walter de la Mare : 
“Take a quart or more of life-blood ; mix it with a bottle of ink and a 
teaspoonful of tears ; and ask God to forgive the blots.” She is still 
convinced, we fancy, that a tidier way is to use her ink as it stands, and 
so avoid the unseemly possibility of blots altogether. It is this coldness, 
this want of ardour, intensity, passion, that we feel in all her work, even 
in this last book, even in ‘“‘ Joanna Godden,” which is still, we think, 
her high-water mark. And until she comes by this quality, until she 
achieves the magic which takes the particular and, by a white heat of the 
imagination, turns it into the universal—well, we shall yield to no one in 
our respect and admiration for her thoroughness and competence, but 
we will not part with the adjective suggested by her publishers, the 
very precious adjective, ‘“ great.” VEE. 
Star of Earth, by Morris Dallett. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

THERE is something about this book, intensely still, calm, accom- 
plished—in the sense of being completed—which gives it the effect of 
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a classic, though the publishers offer it as a first novel. I have tried to 
force it into one or another of the categories under which most novels 
can be ranged, but I have found it difficult. It is certainly a novel of 
action—is there not revolution in the South American Republic of 
Laragan; are not bloodshed, torture, flight, tragedy recorded? Surely 
these are enough to justify the description? And yet, though vivid 
little pictures rise from the pages to fix themselves in your memory—of a 
bleeding woman passed from hand to hand above the heads of a crowd, 
of Don Andrea in the white suit dead on the courtyard mosaic of Van 
Dosen’s villa, of Shurz and Max Lantern sitting in the upper room of 
the Hotel France listening to the approach of the mob—this is not 
really the book’s pervading quality. All these things exist only as they 
seem to the American second officer of the Delilah. It is because they 
have passed through his mind before they are presented to us, that 
the book, as well as being a novel of action, is a brilliant study of the 
mind of one very ordinary young man, face to face with unaccus- 
tomed danger and dreadful death in a new disguise. Max Lantern, 
“light haired and rather gawky, too thin, with a neck long and sun- 
burned to a brown, which years in the tropics have made permanent,” 
is an ordinary enough young sailor, and the perils of his calling are 
commonplace enough to him; but sent ashore to assist the escape of the 
French step-daughter of the murdered president, he is in a new element 
and we see it through his eyes. Of American revolutions, with their 
murdered presidents and daughters to be rescued, we have had enough 
and too much in fiction, but Mr. Dallett has proved that not the subject 
of a book, but the treatment of its subject is the true test of its quality. 
Perhaps a rare distinction of phrase—or is it perception ?>—has something 
to do with it, as when Max first sees the president’s daughter, ‘‘ He 
retained, in fact, scarcely more than the vague sensation of a colour— 
lilac. Why lilac, Heaven knew,” or again, “‘ Shurz had affected him in 
such a way that his personality had been only what Shurz needed.” 
It is not quite a satisfactory book, perhaps, because no one in it, not even 
Max, with his eternal hidden hope for the special beauty that had for 
ever eluded him, is noble, so that we see their lives go from them 
with little more of a pang than when a moth dies in the lamp. But 
it is a book of so rare a quality that it would stand out among the reading 
of a crowded year.—S. 
(Otker reviews of recent books will be found on page \xiv.) 
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A NEW WAY OF MAKING MONEY— and courage, would enable us to secure the 
world’s trade in Angora rabbit wool, especi- 
ally as we have in our home stock wool 
other country in the _ sight a few nights ago (Aug. 26th), and we are 


ANGORA RABBIT FARMING. 


To THE EDITOR. unequalled by any 


Sir,—English people have not yet awakened to universe for quality.”—RAacHEL T. ByNc. 


the possibilities of Angora wool growing. On 
the Continent Angora wool has been grown for 
years. It is only quite lately that England has 
crown rabbits for wool production. ‘The wool 
when clipped from the rabbit’s back is bought 


DESTRUCTION OF ANTS. 


To THE EpITorR. 


A RAINBOW IN MOONLIGHT. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—My parents and I witnessed a wonderful 


wondering if it is a rare one. At about 10.15 
we were looking out of the window. It was 
pouring with rain, but the brilliant harvest 
moon shone in a large area of perfectly clear sky. 
The moon was just over being fuil. Exactly 
opposite the moon there was a beautiful silver 
bow of crystal clearness and exactly resembling 


by official receivers at the rate of 40s. a pound. 
Each rabbit produces woo! to the value of about 
30s. annually. As they do not cost more than 
10s. each, including everything, there is a clear 
gain of 20s. per rabbit annually. The great 
advantage that wool-growing has over pelt 
production is that the animal need not be killed. 
I, the “ Vie 4 la Campagne ”’ one reads of a 
French lady whose rabbit lived to fifteen years 
of age and yielded an increasing mount of 
wool annually till its twelfth year. They can be 
bre from at six months of age, and as they are 
usually very prolific—seven to nine being an 
ordinary litter—they very quickly multiply. 
This means that only a small capital is necessary 
to buy stock as a foundation. Buy a few animals 
of the very best obtainable. Invest all the money 
on quality and not on quantity as a start. The 
quality will soon pro- 
vide the quantity. 
Cheap Angoras do 
no* pay, as they do 
noc yield either the 
quility or quantity 
0: wool of the first- 
re pedigree strains. 
expert on An- 
g -as tells us, in an 
a icle on “‘ Fur Pro- 
d 
t 
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cing Rabbits,” 

in France there 
a farms carrying 
s' ds of 6,000 head 
o Angoras; ‘that 
a tud of 5,000 run 
f r wool alone 
b- ngs in a return of 
4, ,250 quite easily 
ar qually ; and after 
re koning tos. for 
fe ding, etc., which 
w uldrunto £2,500, 
it would leave a 
pofit of £3,750.” 
I Writer con- 
cl ides his article: 
‘his margin offers, 
© course, ample 
fucds for labour, 
la.d for crops, etc., 
and in all gives us 
a. industry for our 
country that, if 
tackled with grit 


‘“THE RAINBOW AT NIGHT 


Sir,—In reply to Mrs. Few’s letter re Ants, I 
find the only effective way of destroying these 
insects is to burn them out. It is generally 
easy to trace them to the nest and then I pour 
over it some waste gear oil, this to prevent the 
ants escaping, then insert in the middle of the 
hill an oiled rag and finally pour some petrol 
over all and light it. I, my gardener and 
chauffeur stand by with sticks to prevent the 
fire spreading. I usually destroy these nests on 
a calm day to reduce the risk of the fire getting 
out of control, as where the ants are, in my 
garden, is mostly heather. We have had no 
difficulty in keeping the fire from spreading as 
we all stand round until the nest is burnt out. 
In the spring my garden was overrun with 
ants; now it is comparatively clear of 
them.—T. Eastwoop. 





IS THE SHEPHERD’S DELIGHT.” 


the rainbow of daylight, except that it had no 
colour at all. As we watched it grew a little 
dim, but still remained, a clearly defined arc 
against the stormy darkness of the sky. I do 
not know how long the bow remained visible 
or how long it had existed before we saw it, but 
it was an extraordinary and wonderful spec- 
tacle. The moon was in the east at the time. 
—Fay G. C. WALLACE. 


A RAINBOW PHOTOGRAPHED. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir, —I enclose rather a unique photograph 
of the rainbow which I made this week. 
For the benefit of your photographic readers, 
this photograph was made on August 27th 
at 7.30 p.m., on an 
o1thochromatic plate 
H. and D. 400, with 
a X6 filter in position, 
giving an exposure 
of 1/25th at F 4-8. 
On development this 
exposure appeared to 
be correct. The rain 
was pouring down 
while I made the 
exposure and the 
clouds against which 
the bow showed were 
inky-black. It was 
rather a_ difficult 
matter to calculate 
the exposure for this, 
because rainbows are 
such elusive things 
that one cannot ex- 
periment upon them. 
I should not have 
got this one, had 
there been no less 
than six in one even- 
ing. I missed the 
first five because I 
was not prepared for 
them, but when the 
sixth appeared I had 
filled the slides and 
got the camera ready 
with the screen in 
position.—- CLARENCE 
PONTING. 











NUPTIAL ELMS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of ‘“ nuptial 
trees,” two elms taken in an old Irish garden 





A GARDEN ARCH OF ELM WOOD. 


and about 120 years old. The trees have been 
grafted into each other originally, I think, and 
now form a perfect arch. In the same garden 
are two old beech trees, also forming an arch 
of the same kind.—A. M. M. Wavker. 

SOLDIERS AND THE SERVICE RIFLE. 

To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I have read with inte:est Mr. Max Baker’s 
strictures on the Service rifle. It would be 
an impertinence for me to criticise the dicta 
of such an expert as Mr. Baker were it not 
for the fact that it appears to me, a soldier, 
that Mr. Baker rather loses sight of the fact that 
the rifle is, before all things, a Service rifle, 
and that on that account certain qualities which 
Mr. Baker considers to be essential have to be 
sacrificed to others in order that it may be 
adapted to active service conditions. Before 
the war, on the introduction of the short rifle, 
there was not a man who would not rather shoot 
“for his pay” with the long rather than the 
short weapon, and we were none of us under 
any delusions as to the shortcomings Mr. Baker 
enumerates. At the same time, we realised that 
the rifle was never meant for the rifle ranges 
or for “ fancy shooting.’”’ We had to have a 
weapon which should be universal for all arms, 
and here I believe we were the only first-class 
army which were so armed ; also we had to 
have a rifle which would continue to fire under 
all conditions, whether in the mud of Flanders, 
the sand of Asia or the damp heat of Borneo. 
As far as my knowledge of military rifles goes, 
I believe that ours is the only rifle which fulfilled 
these conditions ; we in the trenches certainly 
had every faith in our weapon. Before the war, 
theorists were always drumming into our ears 
the superiority of the Mauser bolt action ; 
in France this action was always jambing in 
the mud; ours rarely or never did. Before the 
war, we were always hearing what a splendid 
target rifle the Ross was; during the second 
battle of Ypres, the first gas attack, we were 
next door to the Canadians, who were armed 
with this rifle. There were no finer or more 
practical soldiers on the front than the 
Canadians, and they took every opportunity they 
could get to change their Ross for our despised 
short rifle. As experts at getting what they 
wanted they compared very well with Pathans. 
Among other things, the first gas attacked 
steel, and one of the first things to suffer was 
the Ross bolt action. I have stood next to 
Canadians in that action who, with the butts 
of their rifles on the ground, were stamping 
on the bolt levers, trying to get the bolt open, 
‘© swearing real proper ”’ the while. Our rifles 
came through magnificently. When sniping 
became fashionable, some of our snipers 
“* borrowed ”’ the old long rifle with which the 
Territorials and ‘“‘ K.1”’ were then armed. 
It was more from an old confidence in that 
rifle than any other reason, and, as far as sniping 
was concerned, our short was every bit as 
effective and, being shorter, was easier to conceal 
and to handle. My experience, after four years 
in the front line in France, was that most of 
our kills were made at ranges between O6ft. 
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and 2ooyds. Over 2ooyds. the most seasoned 
Bisley marksman, armed with the finest target 
rifle and ammunition, is apt to be off the target 
if he is being worried with shrapnel or machine- 
gun fire every time he looks along his sights. 
It is doubtful if Von Kluck’s warriors, such as 
remain, hold the short rifle in such contempt 
as Mr. Baker. No doubt, in their natural 
excitement in getting such targets as they had 
dreamed of, but never expected to see, many of 
the men missed Fritz; but, if so, they certainly 
hit Karl, which is ail that matters. The main 
and most important point is that the rifles went 
on firing, and that under the most inconceivable 
conditions. Another point, mentioned before, 
is that we were all armed alike. During the 
retreat the cavalry were doing rearguard, no 
field day, horses were continually down and 
were not particular how or where they fell ; 
but the rifles continued to function and to 
kill their man. It was the same story right 
through. To take only one instance, from 
the middle of the war: during the battle of 
Cambrai the cavalry were told to gallop Bourlon 
Wood ; the gallop up provided more spills 
than any Grand National, and the rifles were 
in buckets hung from the saddles; arrived 
there, it was a case of dismount and fight in 
a thicker covert than ever pheasants were shot 
out of—bayonets, and shoot when possible. 
Having cleared the wood it was lie down and 
hold off counter-attacks, shooting again; the 
rifles functioned all the time and killed. That 
sort of thing was happening all the time. One 
of the first tests of any rifle proposed for service 
should be that it should be laid in a muddy 
trench and subjected to an intense preliminary 
bombardment, then tested for prolonged rapid 
fire ; beyond all things, it must fire and go on 
firing. ‘The short rifle did this, but one wonders 
how many others would, better suited to the 
range. Finally, I was with the French 2nd 
Cavalry Division at Kemmel, April, 1918. 
They were sent in to counter-attack Locre, 
which they took. They had enormous casualties, 
and I heard the views afterwards of all ranks 
on the carbine with which they were armed 
and its value against a man armed with a 
bayonet. For the greater part of the war, in 
France, the cavalry were filling a purely infantry 
role in the trenches ; they did not have to be 
rearmed, but fought with the universal rifle. 
Soldiers do not want a rifle which will shoot 
into a 12in. bull at a thousand yards—they care 
for none of those things; they do want, and 
their lives depend on having, a rifle that can 
be buried in mud for a while, dug up and 
then hit a man, or the man next him—it is 
immaterial—at something under 2ooyds., but, 
above and beyond all, which will fire and go 
on firing. The short rifle will and has done all 
this; I have yet to hear of any other which 
will. I do not sign my name, because that has 
little to do with the subject. If the opinions 
expressed in this letter have any value it 
is merely because they express the views 
of the—FrontT LINE. 





A BAMBOO BRIDGE. 
To THE EpiTor,. 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a_ Lisu 
bridge on the Burma-China frontier may 
interest you. It is made entirely of bamboo, 
and spans the T'a-ho, a small tributary of the 
Irrawaddy, which rises in Yunnan. Mules, 
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of course, cannot cross here, but are compe ed 
to ford the river two miles higher up. " en 
years ago the merchants of T’eng-yueh w -re 
talking of building a proper bridge here, to 
carry the traffic and facilitate direct commun. °a- 
tion with the Burma railway. Ten years he ice 
they will doubtless still be discussing it. ‘i he 
result is that most of the trade between Bu: na 
and Yunnan still goes through Bhamo, wh ch 
is not on the railway. The steep curve of he 
bridge makes it very slippery, and the Europ: an 
is advised to remove his boots before crossi ig. 
The footway is made of two bamboos las! e 
together, one springing from either bak. 
The Lisu are a hill tribe scattered all up he 
Burma-China frontier—F. Kincpon War! 
“SAVING THE GUNS AT MAIWANL:.” 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I should be much obliged to you or 
any reader of your interesting paper, COUNTRY 
LirE, if they could let me know where 
I can obtain the picture entitled “ Saving 
the Guns at Maiwand in the Afghan War in 
July, 1880.” It is, I am told, 36ins. long by 
21ins. wide without the mount, and the ariist 
is R. Caton Woodville-——L. HuGues. 





THE DOG THAT ADOPTED A RABBIT. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a terrier 

and a young wild rabbit shows a curious develop- 

ment of the maternal instinct. The terrier had 





PETER RABBIT AS AN ADOPTED CHILD. 


three puppies, of which two were destroyed, 
and one kept. When the puppy was five weeks 
old, the dog was observed to bring home 
from the fields a young wild rabbit, a few days 
old and quite blind. Nothing more was thought 
about the incident until a few days afterwards, 
when it was seen that the rabbit was still alive. 
On closer observation it was noticed that tlie 
dog had “ adopted ” the rabbit and had mace 
a home for it among some straw in one of the 
byres at the farm. It is now about a fortni¢ 
old, can see quite well, and seems perfeci 
happy with its foster-mother. So jealous .s 
she of her new charge that she will not allo 
her own puppy to come near her, and push 
it away whenever it approaches. On a forn 
occasion she brought up a litter of kitte: 
when her own puppies were taken away. T 
photograph was taken at a farm in this distr: 
(Wishaw).—Rosert Rep. 





A LISU BRIDGE OF BAMBOOS LASHED TOGETHER. 
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RURAL TOOTING—1923. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—One of the few remaining links with 
rural London—the London of field and hedge- 
row, I mean, not just an isolated building or 
small piece of land—is now being filed away 
by the relentless hands of the roadmaker and 
builder. The name of Tooting Broadway, 
London, S.W.17, does not conjure up in the 
mind of the av erage man anything countrified ; 
rather it speaks of clanging trams along a 
crowded shop-lined street flanked by road after 
road of small houses ; yet these pictures were 
sketched last week on fields actually abutting 
on Tooting Broadway, just over six miles from 
the heart of the largest city in the world. Park 
Hill, Tooting, which is now being cut up for 
building, is one of the last estates of any size 
so near London to disappear. Anyone walking 
= the grounds up to a few months ago might 
have been in rural Warwickshire, for all the signs 
of town life that were to be seen or heard; for, 
although this estate lies on 2 main L.C.C. tram 
route, it was possible to get far enough away 
in its go broad acres so that the noise of the 
trams ceased altogether, and the only sounds 
were the voices of the birds and the lowing of 
the cows at milking time: a peaceful scene of 
the old English countryside—at Tooting. It 
is interesting to note in passing that in Theodore 
Hook’s novel, ‘ Maxwell,” there is a man who 
Wishes to study agricultural conditions at first 
hand, and to do so determines to get into the 
7 rt of the country, away from all influence of 
London. The place he chose was Tooting. 
his book was written in 1830, but thirty-two 
years before the present Park Hill was built, 
and when our grandfathers were boys. The old 
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SIX MILES FROM THE HEART OF LONDON. 


farm on the estate was quite likely one of the 
places the author had in mind, and the fields 
can have altered but little since those days till 
the commencement of the demolition some 
months back. The house was_ practically 
rebuilt in 1862, on the site of an older building, 
only one wing of which remains, by a Mr. Bell, 
who is said to have made a fortune over corn 
dealings with the Government during the 
Crimean War. It may be called a comfortable 
rather than a beautiful structure, in the style 
beloved of our mid-Victorian forefathers. 
Time has mellowed it somewhat, however, and 
with its sunk brick wall separating the garden 
from the meadows and its belt of fine trees, it 
forms a very happy picture of a family country 
house. The original old house and its story 
form one of the few local legend sof which 
this part of Tooting can boast. (It is at the end 
of the town away from the common.) It has 
a rather romantic history, and I was told stories 
of its doings in the “‘ good old days,” when it 
was the resort of highwaymen, who used it not 
only for shelter for themselves on account of its 
isolated position, but also as a hiding place for 
much of their ill-gotten gains before they could 
be disposed of. That there is some truth in this 
story has lately been proved, for quite recently 
the workmen engaged on roadmaking unearthed 
some old silverware, which must have been 
buried a good hundred years or more. This they 
took to the local pawnbroker’s and did a suc- 
cessful deal, till the owner of the place, hearing of 
it, laid claim to this highwayman’s treasure- 
trove and recovered it. On the same estate, 
nearer the main road, in fact almost on it, 
stood Park House, an older building still, now 
pulled down, which was the original house of all, 











PARK HILL HOUSE, TOOTING. 


but since the building of the mansion relegated 
to the position of dower-house. When it was 
demolished a quantity of Roman bricks was 
discovered in a paving beneath the foundations, 
which points, beyond a doubt, to a very ancient 
building whose history is long lost in the mists 
of the past. This, to the passer-by, was generally 
looked upon as Park Hill. I thought so myself 
till I and my brocher who made these sketches 
explored one day, during the nine empty years 
before the estate was cut up, and found the 
real house.—GorbDON S. MAXWELL. 








A PALE BIRD. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Mry attention has recently been attracted 
by a light-coloured bird which frequents 
certain sandhills near the sea. It always keeps 
at a considerable distance from me, and hides 
behind any possible cover of rush or flowers, so 
that it is difficult to give a detailed description 
of it. It appears to me that the head and the 
whole of the back, tail coverts and wing coverts 
are white or very pale grey; the wing quills 
and tip of the tail, very dark brown or even 
black ; the breast of a rufous hue, somewhat 
streaked. ‘The eye is dark and appears large, 
but the bird has no noticeable dark patch 
running from bill to neck. It moves briskly, 
with robin-like runs and “ dips.’”’ Sometimes 
I have seen near it a bird which I believe to 
be an ordinary wheatear (female). Is it likely 
that the light bird (which is about the same size 
and moves in a similar way) is a “‘ freak ”’ wheat- 
ear ? I have never seen one that at all resembles 
this pale bird ; but wheatears vary considerably 
in colouring. Can any of your correspondents 
throw any light on the matter >—F. B. Bowsy. 
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SLEDMERE YEARLING NOTES 


STEWARDSHIP REFLECTIONS AND ST. LEGER IMPRESSIONS. 


T was during the afternoon of the day preceding the York 
meeting that I found an opportunity, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Henry Cholmondeley, of looking over the yearlings 
at Sledmere, which on Thursday next will be sold at 
Doncaster. There appear to be fewer than usual—rather 

under a score, in fact—and the impression I gained was that 
they may scarcely be up to the usual standard. But then, 
Sledmere has created for itself a most exalted standard, and as 
the years go by more and more effort and good fortune must be 
required to maintain it. There will be no youngsters by The 
Tetrarch included in the consignment for Doncaster. The stud 
have one by that famous sire from Va Via, and, though I did not 
see her, I am told that she is highly thought of. She has, how- 
ever, met with an accident, which, while keeping her away from 
Doncaster, should permit of her going into the ring at one of the 
Newmarket October meetings. 

We may be sure that there is no Mumtaz Mahal among the 
1923 crop at Sledmere. Such a celebrity can only come once 
ina lifetime. Asa matter of fact, Mumtaz Mahal was not thought 
to be such a wonder when a foal, for they were telling me that she 
was just like any other good foal, without being regarded as 
exceptional. But then she suddenly began to develop in her 
early days as a yearling, and from that time she went right ahead 
without “pause, never looking back until she came to Doncaster, 
the most perfect yearling we have seen in the ring for years. A 
funny thing is this yearling business! Straitlace and a filly 
by Roi Herode from Allash, afterwards named Lady in Grey, 
used to run together in the same paddock at Sledmere a year 
ago, and they scarcely knew which was the better. At Doncaster 
Straitlace made 2,100 guineas and has proved to be something 
of a gem, while Lady in Grey cost 1,000 guineas, and has for 
the time being been turned out of training because her con- 
stitution would not stand the strain. 

It did not take long to make up my mind as to which yearling 
will make the most money at Doncaster. I may, of course, 
be wrong, but I have no doubt at all the best looking is the chestnut 
colt by Buchan from Honora, the dam of Lemonora, winner of 
the Grand Prix, etc. Now, this isa very striking-looking individual 
with size, masculine character, quality, and possessed of plenty 
for the trainer to work upon. ‘The sire has not stamped himself 
upon the colt in any way. He is on the lines of Lemonora, but 
a far better-looking colt than Lemonora was as a yearling. I 
think I know for certain who will buy him; but he will have to 








CHESTNUT COLT BY BUCHAN—-HONORA, DAM OF LEMONORA. 


pay a big price. I suppose some people think the half sister to 
Mumtaz Mahal will make top price, but it is not my opinion. 
This is the chestnut filly by Gay Crusader from Lady Josephine. 
She takes after the dam, especially about her head and neck, 
but the filly herself is too dipped in the back to pass for perfection. 
Of course, that may not affect her racing powers—you remember 
what a smart mare Blue Lady was, and she was markedly dipped 
in the back—but I imagine yearlings are better without the 
feature. It may be that the best yearling is also by Buchan, a 
sire that is apparently making a great start, because I hear the 
most favourable reports of his foals of this year. The one I 
now have in mind is a brown out of Mossdale, the dam of Tor- 
naveen. I also took a fancy to a bay colt by Son-in-Law from 
Orcuba, an Orby mare, a bay colt by Gainsborough from Rectify, 
a bay filly by Black Jester from Mouchette, and a chestnut 
fily by Pommern from Palatina. The Black Jester filly is the 
best I think I have seen by that sire. These are perfectly fair 
comments on what I thought of the yearlings as they paraded 
in one of the paddocks, and they therefore are lacking in that 
exaggeration which, as a rule, is made to garnish descriptions 
of yearlings that are about to go up for sale. 


I now come to the very interesting racing at York, observ: 
tions on which must be brief on account of pressure on m 
space. It was on the first day that we saw the Oaks winne 
Brownhylda, fail to give 24lb. to Lord Astor’s filly, Splendi 
Jay. The margin is a big one, and though a better Oaks winne 
than Brownhylda might have conceded it, as Love-in-Idlenes 
did two years ago, it is possible that the present winner is pretty 
smart at her best. Mr. Straker’s Clodia was right on top of the 
other two in this race for the Yorkshire Oaks, which does not 
pay much of a tribute to the form. If the sprinter Golden Bos: 
only scrambled home a short head from the two year old 
Obliterate for the Nunthorpe Sweepstakes, it was because the 
older horse was short of a gallop or two. This, indeed, was 
suggested by the way the horse took an awful lot of driving to win 
at all. Dusky Brave, winner of the Badminton Plate for two 
year olds from a fairly smart field, 1s well over 14lb. behind 
his stable companion Purple Shade, very likely to win the 
Palatine Nursery at Manchester this week end. This being so, 
I should say Purple Shade is probably the best youngster of the 
season, always barring Mumtaz Mahal. 

The Ebor Handicap was a poor sort of event altogether. 
They were a moderate lot, on the whole, that went to the post, 
and in view of the previous running of the winner, Flint Jack, 
his success was far from being popular The favourite was the 
Irish horse Little Marten, an undoubtedly good-looking one, with 
an extraordinarily long stride. It was a slow-run race, and the 
impression I got was that Little Marten might have won had 
his jockey allowed the horse to stride along throughout instead of 
keeping him back. When the shorter-striding Flint Jack tackled 
him he seemed to get unbalanced in the flurry of being asked to 
quicken so suddenly. It is a race best forgotten. 

Not for a long time, however, are we likely to forget the 
thrilling finish for the Duke of York Stakes, the outcome of 
which was that Craig Eleyr, having come in first a short head to 
the good, was later disqualified in favour of the Derby winner, 
Papyrus ; while a head behind him was Lord Astor’s Concertina, 
that at the weights had been regarded as unbeatable and had 
gone out a 13 to 8 on favourite. Donoghue’s objection was on 
the ground of “ boring Concertina on to me and not keeping a 
straight course in the last half furlong.’’ The local stewards 
disqualified Craig Eleyr, and rightly so, in my opinion, as his 
jockey, Ledson, erred in not keeping a straight course. However, 
as I write, the case is sub judice again, as the disqualified folk 
are appealing to the Stewards of the Jockey Club. It is in- 
conceivable that the decision will be reversed, and one wonders 
why the appeal should have been consented to at all, seeing that 
it is based on fact, which the local stewards are supposed to have 
weighed. 

I can best deal with all that the result suggests in regard 
to the St. Leger when I come to write briefly of that race. 
I may be allowed for the moment to express pleasure, which is 
general, that the race for the Gimcrack Stakes should have been 
won by Sansovino for Lord Derby. It is an assurance of a 
thoughtful and considered speech on the politics of racing when 
at the beginning of December the Gimcrack Club come to enter- 
tain Lord Derby as their chief guest. It is the first time 
that he has so qualified for the interesting distinction, though 
I imagine he has often tried in the past. Quite singular is it 
that, considering his eminence and importance as a_breeder- 
owner, he should not have won a Gimcrack Stakes before this. 
But neither has he wona Derby! We shall be spared the ventila- 
tion of startling plans to better racing in this country, for, being 
an influential member of the Jockey Club, he will naturally 
speak for the “Government,” though not in the capacity of 
a Steward. 

If I express a hope that he will favour some means of 
strengthening local Stewardship, it is because I feel that there 
is urgent necessity for such bracing up. It may be that offence 
will be given in some quarters, but one would be lacking in 
honesty and frankness not to acknowledge that the supervision 
of racing on the many different courses is lacking in strength 
and vigilance, and does not carry the confidence that should 
belong to it. Local stewardship needs professional assistance, 
which, however, need not be invested with executive power. 
A new class of owner has come into racing, and their moral 
turpitude needs most careful watching. Not a week goes by in 
which instances of slack stewardship are not forthcoming ; the 
jockeys are reckless; and form becomes distorted in the most 
extravagant way. 

Lord Jersey two years ago spoke at a Gimcrack Club dinner 
in favour of the retention of the present system of honorary 
stewardship, and assured the public that handicappers could 
be relied on to report cases of glaringly inconsistent running. 
Yet the plain truth is that most local stewards are inefficient 
and not conversant with current form in the sense that they 
cannot appreciate properly that which has been enacted else- 
where. It is the function of handicappers to handicap. Their 
place is one of vantage in the vicinity of finishing posts. It is 
the duty of stewards personally to investigate happenings at 
starts, bends, and within a furlong from home. They do not 
do so and the result is that in cases of objections they must rely 
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oa the evidence of jockeys, who, being rather frail humans, 
must at times give tainted evidence. 

How vastly different is racing from thirty and forty years 
ago! Owners are different, for the most part, in their social 
status and outlook. We are to-day steeped in commercialism. 
lockeyship has revolutionised race riding. Training methods 
ave changed; betting methods have changed. Competition 
co win races and money is many times keener, and yet such an 
old institution as the honorary steward remains content to jog on. 
It is inadequate, incompetent and effete. Most urgently it needs 
help from two or three accredited advisory stewards who must 
pass from place to place, men of integrity, intrepid, respected, 
and experts in men and horses and in every phase of 
racing. This is the subject on which I hope Lord Derby will 
touch in a bold, strong, and helpful way when the time 
comes. 

If ever a prospective St. Leger winner advertised his impend- 
ing honours, then Papyrus did so at‘ York when running such a 
ereat horse and conceding such a lot of weight to Concertina. 
{ remember Karl having great difficulty in scrambling home 
a head in front of Craig Eleyr at the York Spring Meeting, the 
winner on that occasion conceding 18lb. Through Craig Eleyr, 
therefore, Papyrus comes out a worthy classic horse, but the 
line is better through Concertina, as she, I understand, has shown 
herself to be very little, if anything, behind Bold and Bad at 
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Manton. I am sure those associated with the Manton filly did 
not believe it to be possible that Papyrus would beat her at 
2olb.; but he did do so, and if any rival in the St. Leger can beat 
that form, then he will win the big race on Wednesday next. 
Parth may possibly do so, but I cannot believe it of Doric and 
Teresina. Doric badly smudged his reputation, such as it was, 
and Teresina, though she was returned a winner for the first 
time, did not give such a display as would suggest the imminence 
of a St. Leger victory. Ellangowan may be the chief rival of 
-apyrus among those trained at Newmarket, and I believe it 
to be true that this horse has thrived on the longer work he has 
been subjected to of late. I cannot quite believe in Tranquil, 
though I feel sure she will beat Teresina, for she is lacking in that 
touch of brilliance which matters so much. Waygood, surely, 
is not in the same class as one or two of those mentioned above ; 
but, were Bold and Bad to put up an impressive show at Derby 
this week, then he would re-enlist some old friends. But it is 
impossible to get away from the big impression Papyrus created 
at York, both by his markedly improved appearance and the 
excellence of his performance on the racecourse. I feel fairly 
confident that he will win the St. Leger. 

Mumtaz Mahal will, of course, win the Champagne Stakes 
should she be started ; but if she be reserved for a valuable engage- 
ment at Kempton Park, then Diophon might prove to be a worthy 
and efficient understudy. PHILIPPOS. 





ON CROCODILE FISHING AND THE DEATH 
OF A MAD DOG 


By J. P. Kay Rosrnson. 


MY FIRST CATCH. 
This is the truthful tale I tell 
In haunts where anglers take their ease, 
When catches swell ’neath Memory’s spell 
To any size you please. 


I sing no paltry fario, grassed 
With tedious art and sordid guile ; 
With my first cast, held hard and fast, 
I hooked a crocodile ! 


I prattle to unheeding ears ; 
I brave the jaundiced sceptic’s bile ; 
With subtle sneers and brutal jeers 
They flout my crocodile. 


They ask, was Jumna up in spate ? 
Or was the mayfly on the Nile? 
And can I state the average weight 
Of fresh-run crocodile ? 
—Punch, May 17th, 1922. 


OR the infectious courage of his lines my best thanks 

are due, and are hereby rendered, to “ Mr. Punch’s ” 

anonymous versifier. Here on my native heath, or 

its Zambesian equivalent, I would have been prepared 

to ram the fact of my crocodile down the throat of the 
most jaundiced sceptic that ever flouted truth and braved his 
utmost bile, but it is another and a far more valorous thing 
to announce in cold print, as a matter of sober fact, that one 
has caught a crocodile weighing some hundreds of pounds on 
a hook and line. Hence my gratitude. It is true that the hook 
was of wrought-iron and large enough and strong enough, 
almost, to have served as anchor for a dinghy, and the line was 
a half-inch hawser of plaited tree-fibre, just such a hook and 
line, indeed, as must have been used by the giant fisherman 
who “‘ sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.” But if the 
tackle used was ‘‘ out-size,” so, too, was the crocodile. His 
length, on the faith of a steel tape, was all of 13ft., and not even 
the deepest dyed fisherman, I believe, but would boggle at any 
attempt to estimate,- within scores of pounds, the creature’s 
weight. And it all came about through a mad dog. 

I happened to shoot a mad dog and—it was as if a small 
boy, on “ happening ” to find a large worm, had said, “I will 
now catch a tiddler ”—I said, ‘‘ I will now catch a crocodile.” 
The mad dog thus established as the chief factor, next in order 
ranks one Muyunda, a semi-amphibious neighbour of mine 
and a man much looked up to for miles up and down this land 
of swamps and backwaters as “ the owner of the hook.” Now, 
it is easy for anyone to own a hook, but I fancy Muyunda must 
have owned other things as well. The right “ medicine ” 
for one thing. There was that little lizard-skin pouch attached 
to a cord around his neck. I did not ask him what was 
in it because I knew that his answer would be evasive and very 
far removed from the truth. And yet . . . At any rate, 
I have never met anyone so deeply versed in crocodile lore as 


Muyunda. He is not what one would describe as a talkative 
individual, but, by a process not unlike that of extracting stubborn 
teeth, I managed, bit by bit, to secure from him a lot of informa- 
tion as to what, under given circumstances, a crocodile would 
or would nct do, and—for all natives believe that animals talk— 
of what it would say. 

I forget whether Muyunda was sent for or whether, directed 
by his instinct in saurian matters, he just came. Or perhaps 
he merely followed his nose, as the saying is ; not an intricate 
matter when one considers that this was in the hot weather, 
and the dog, as bait, was two days old. The important thing 
is that he came, bringing his famous hook with him. Almost 
equally important was his approval of the bait. It would seem 
that the crocodile is not the omnivorous beast that the natural 
history books would make out. 

Once, some months before, having more meat on my hands 
than my modest household needed, I had given Muyunda a 
large piece of prime beef and had suggested that a portion of 
it, at least, might be used to satisfy my ambition to see a crocodile 
caught on a hook and line. Muyunda had accepted the beef 
with enthusiasm, but had explained that, while beef was an 
excellent thing for fishermen with large families, it was no good at 
all as bait for crocodiles. His approval of the mad dog, however, 
or that which had been a mad dog, was manifest. He inspected 
it critically, sniffed at it—a highly unnecessary proceeding, as 
I from ten yards to windward could tell—and pronounced it 
good. He looked as if he were going to pat it and call it “‘ good 
dog,” but he didn’t. ‘The hook which he brought with him 
was an enormous double-ended contraption without barbs, 
attached to a “‘ trace ” consisting of five or six cords of moderate 
thickness. ‘These cords were not plaited together in any way. 
A single thick trace, Muyunda told me, would be no good, 
as the crocodile would bite through it, while, on the other hand, 
a number of thin, separate cords such as he used would slip 
between the crocodile’s teeth and so be preserved to him “ for 
another day.” The line proper was a rope of some 4oft. in 
length, culminating in a neatly tied bundle of reeds, which 
served the double purpose of a brake and a float. All this was 
simple enough, and conformed with such preconceived views 
as I held on the subject of croc-fishing. What did surprise 
me was the information that the bait would be set, not in the 
water, but on dry land at some few feet from the water’s edge. 
Only a portion of the dog was put on the hook. The remainder, 
a limp, formless thing depending from a mask that looked 
madder than ever, was tied to an upright stake placed at some 
1oft. from the edge of the water. “‘ The kwena (crocodile) 
will smell this,” said Muyunda, “‘ when he comes up to breathe, 
and he will come along to find out what it is, and he’ll come 
closer and closer, and he’ll watch it and watch it, for a crocodile 
is never in a hurry, and then, presently, he will find the other 
meat—that on the hook—lying handy and he'll swallow it 
and so be caught.” 
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The reed float was placed carefully out of sight behind 
some tussocky grass and the thick rope line coiled about it. 
The thinner strands of the trace were lightly covered with sand, 
and the baited hook, tied about with a small piece of netting 
to ensure its being swallowed whole, placed conspicuously on 
the bank at about 4ft. from the water. ‘‘ Why not in the water ? ” 
I asked. Muyunda sighed gently. ‘If it was placed in the 
water,” he said, “ the kwena would consider it for a long time— 
for days perhaps—and he would push it this way and that 
way with his nose, and eventually he would discover the hook, 
and then he would ‘ run away.’”” He went on to tell me that 
by placing it on the bank, the crocodile, who is not at his happiest 
out of water, would grab it quickly and dash back into the water. 
Then, as he went, he would hear the heavy rope uncoiling 
and sliding down after him, and feel it dragging at the meat 
in his jaws, and between fear and greed—fear of a pursuing 
enemy and fear that he was going to lose his meal—he would 
swallow the bait, “ hook and all,” and make off at top speed. 
The momentary check that would be given as the line drew 
taut on the brake would suffice to drive both points of the 
hook well home. “ And then,” said Muyunda, with a grimace, 
whether expressive of his own cunning or of the crocodile’s 
agony I do not know, “ then, then we kill him.” 

*“* And when will that be?’ Lasked. ‘‘ Oh,” said Muyunda, 
‘perhaps to-morrow—perhaps a _ week. .’ This was 
disheartening, but it was a relief to get away for a time from 
that bait. 

I did not have to wait a week. It was on the third morning, 
somewhere between dawn and sunrise—an hour when my 
enthusiasm for crocodile fishing is at its lowest ebb—that I 
was told that the crocodile was hooked and was being very 
buhali (fierce) in full view of the camp. The evaporative 
quality of courage is well known; the weakness for, or the 
power of, exaggeration in the average native is, fortunately, 
still better known. I was not unduly disappointed, therefore, 
to find, when I reached the bank, nothing more exciting in 
view than a group of natives looking like so many dingy mummies 
as they huddled in their blankets, all staring across the water 
at, apparently, nothing. 

“Ki ye,” said one suddenly. All I saw was the half- 
submerged mutoya tree on the opposite bank quiver for a moment 
as if a sudden wind had stirred it. ‘‘ Ki ye—ki ye,” a regular 
chorus this time, and the branch that had quivered before 
now bent slowly, slowly until all but the topmost twigs were 
under water, and then as slowly rose again. It was uncanny. 
Perfect stillness everywhere, scarcely a ripple on the water, 
and yet, somewhere deep down in the tangle of tree roots and 
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MUYUNDA’S TROPHIES. 


the sludge, a monster crocodile was fighting for his life. That 
he was a monster was evident from the size of the branch which 
he had dragged down. How he did it I do not know. Possibly 
he was lying across the lower end of the branch and his enormous 
weight was sufficient to force it downwards. It is also possible, 
of course, that the rope was caught on the branch and that 
what I saw was the outward and visible sign of a terrific tug-of- 
war going on in the depths. 

Looking back, that moment seems to me to have held the 
only real thrill of the entire affair. The silence and the beauty 
of the early morning, the sleeping river, the plumed reeds 
mirrored with the yellow lilies below, must all have conspired 
together for effect, I think, with that sudden convulsion of 
brute strength. Not even later, when “the owner of the 
hook ” had arrived and two dug-out loads of excited fishermen 
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hauled at the line in a flurry of broken water and wondered a: 
the dead, unresisting weight of the thing at the other end 
nor when there came, glimmering palely up out of the depths 
a yellow and green and sickly white monster with dead-alive 
expressionless eyes and a grim and dreadfully toothful smile 
was there the same “‘ grip.”” There was too much noise for one 
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“AND IT WAS THE END.” 


thing, and the crocodile, poor beast, was too far gone. He had 
probably hooked himself at some time during the previous 
evening and had fought his great fight for freedom while his 
enemies slept. ‘The swaying down of the submerged branch 
which I had seen was probably his last real effort. Even the 
“* gaff,” a great barbed spear such as is used for hunting the 
hippopotamus, failed to stir the unhappy beast into any semblance 
of fight. At the first thrust, delivered with all the strength 
of Muyunda’s sinewy right arm, the soft, untempered steel 
blade curled up like paper. Another spear was produced 
and ‘‘ went home ”’ with a satisfactory air of finality. 

And it was the end. In place of the exciting picture I 
had conjured up—of being towed about the backwater by an 
infuriated crocodile, with an upset and a minor casualty or so 
thrown in for the sake of picturesqueness—there was nothing 
left for us but to paddle home and, in place of being towed, 
to do the towing ourselves and trail a very dejected-looking 
crocodile back to the landing-place. At the bank there was a 
last show of life. The great, fanged jaws opened wide and 
then shut with a grinding crunch that brought a thoughtful 
look to the face of more than one “ fisherman” present. A 
spear was driven deep behind the brute’s shoulder ; the jaws 
opened and crashed to once more, and the great, flail-like tail 
thrashed right and left. 

And that was all. 





From the Deep of the Sea, Being the Diary of the late Charles 
Edward Smith, M.R.C.S., Surgeon of the whale ship Diana of 
Hull. Edited by his son, Charles Edward Smith Harris, M.B. 
(London, A. and C. Black, 1922. Price ros. 6d. net.) 

MANY of us are accustomed to think that the “‘ good old days ”’ of 

whaling came to an end a hundred years or more ago, but well into 

the latter half of the last century sailing ships and steamers fared forth 
from Hull and Peterhead into the Greenland seas, some to return 
with a full cargo of bone and whale oil, some to escape empty after 
months of danger and privation, and others never to return again. 

The Diana, a screw steamer of 355 tons, left Hull for the Davis 

Straits on February 19th, 1866. From the beginning ill-luck attended 

her voyage. Bad weather delayed the approach to the Greenland 

coast; off Tan Mayen, where seals should have been found in 
thousands, none was seen, and the whaling was almost a total failure. 

An unusual spell of southerly winds jammed the ice in Davis Straits 

and the whaling fleet had difficulty in escaping. Diana was old and 

slow and poorly provisioned with coal ; several times the ice opened 
and she struggled valiantly to be free ; once she was on the verge 
of open water and might have escaped with help from another vessel 
near at hand, but she saw herself deserted. In September her chances 
of release had vanished, and the crew found themselves imprisoned 
for at least seven months with less than three months’ provisions on 
board. Such perils and privations as they endured in that awful 
winter have doubtless been borne before, but seldom have they been 
chronicled in this fashion. There was on board a young surgeon, 

Dr. Charles Edward Smith, who kept a record of the incidents of the 

voyage from day to day. More than once the unhappy crew fled on 

to the ice when the ship seemed doomed to be crushed by the bergs. 

Masts and spars were cut up for firewood, until only the bare minimum 

remained. They hunted foxes and sea gulls to try and eke out their 

scanty provisions, and last of all scurvy, the most dreaded enemy of 
the Arctic voyager, appeared in their midst. The captain and twelve 
of the crew of forty-five died, and all but two were more or less seriously 
affected when they reached home after fourteen months. It is an 
inspiring story of well nigh superhuman endurance told by a high- 
minded and courageous man. The editor (the author’s son) has 
done well in adding a few explanatory notes and in illustrating the text 
with some quaint sketches of animals and scenery drawn by the author 


of the diary. 
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ITH a free hand to build a house where 
one liked, many would choose a site 
overlooking the sea. There is something 
captivating about such a setting, more 
especially when the views command a fine 
stretch of cliff and foreshore. An intimate interest : 
belongs, therefore, to the house now illustrated. It was 
built some years ago for Captain W. B. Marling, to 
the designs of Messrs. Seth-Smith and Monro. 

To speak of adapting a house to its site is a common- 
place, though in the generality of cases there is no 
particular adaptation needed; but here we have an 
instance where the lay-out of the plan has been largely 
determined by the site and the outlooks from it. ‘The 
house has a due south aspect, and the plan has been so 
arranged that the principal rooms secure a view not 
only looking out straight to sea, but also along the 
coast, with a fine chalk cliff in the foreground, and in 
the distance the blue line of the hills of the South 
Foreland. This was effected by skewing the plan so 
that the main front was at an angle of 45° to the cliff 
roadway, and in this way all the sitting-rooms and all 
the bedrooms (except one dressing-room) have a sea 
view through windows facing due south or south-east. 

The prin- 
cipal room in 
the house is 





the oak par- 
lour, an illus- 
~f/ tration of END OF GARDEN, WITH PAVILION. 


“which is 
shown on the next additions. In this room and in other parts of the house, 


page. GenuineEliza- and in the garden, is evidence of the ingenuity which 
bethan oak has been Captain Marling has exercised in devising all sorts of features 
used for the panel- that are as interesting as they are useful. For example, 


ling of thisroom,but the firegrate has a wire gauze blind which, when pulled 
the chimneypiece down, eliminates all risk from sparks that may fly out: 
and the porch that and when released it disappears completely out of sight 
encloses the steps within the cornice that supports the mantelshelf. Again, 
leading down from the parlour has a big square bay, and this is fitted both 
the hall are modern _—_with casement windows and with louvred sashes, the latter 
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VIEW FROM LOGGIA, 
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being of oak, with gunmetal fittings 
of a lasting kind, and so devised that 
the louvres can be adjusted to any angle. 
In this way the advantages of a Venetian 
blind are secured, with none of the dis- 
advantages of rattling: moreover, with 
the louvres shut these sashes form 
shutters. Counter-weighted, they slide 
down out of sight when not in use, while 
when required for use they can be raised 
right to the top of the window, and the 
casements outside thrown wide open. 

In this room also, and elsewhere in 
the house, are cunningly contrived coal 
and wood boxes, which open inside the 
fender, forming in some cases seats, in 
other cases small tables. There are also 
special contrivances for preventing doors 
slamming, and for opening them noise- 
lessly as soon as the lock is released. 
Other features, such as fireirons with 
no bright metal to need cleaning, tes- 
tify to a close consideration of 
labour-saving. 

Of the gardens to the house, the 
portion which extends as a long strip 
next the roadway is particularly pleas- 
ing. One access to it is from the 
loggia outside the oak parlour, by way 
of a stone-paved path and a flight of stone steps. This garden 
has been carried out to Captain Marling’s own design, and is 
sunk to give privacy as well as to secure protection from east 
winds. In the greensward are set two lily pools, and at the 
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OAK PARLOUR. 


southern end of the garden a little classical pavilion makes a 
fitting terminal. Thus, with a herbaceous border along one 
side and a rockery included in the scheme, there is much to 
captivate the eye and the senses. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs, 





SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


IN SHOOTING LET YOURSELF GO. 

ATELY I have engaged in discussions with several tennis 
players in order to secure their version of the very frequent 
experience of strokes at a ball, which for any reason 
has ceased to be in play, being returned with a vigour 
and precision far in advance of the more cramped action 

of ordinary play; and there is a certainty about the result 
few can command in the general run of contest. The scientific 
explanation is, of course, that on these occasions the subconscious 
powers are allowed full freedom of initiative, whereas when the 
result is important the consciously working portion of the brain 
insists on a control which at times amounts to fussy interference. 
In shooting, though the same is true, there are few direct 
analogies, but instructors will assure you that the slow and poky 
shot often makes a perfect first aim by instinctive effort, but 
withholds discharge in order that alignment may be more 
precisely directed. In another department we have equally 
striking confirmation. There are few shooters of proficiency 
who cannot recall numerous occasions when they could do 
nothing wrong. All they can visualise is that the gun went 
up of its own accord and that shot after shot was taken in 
absolute confidence that all had been done right. These occasions 
are, presumably, those when the subconscious powers have taken 
complete control, the brain seeing the work so well performed 
that it avoids intervention. In my own experience I am aware 
of a further sensation which accompanies nearly every shot 
taken. Some species of study of the approaching bird is made 
by the brain, when suddenly all restraint seems to be thrown 
off, one’s unruly altey ego taking entire control of the proceedings 
and deciding where the charge shall be directed. There follows, 
perhaps, a doubt whether the thing which has been so hastily 
done can possibly be right, the next sensation being a view of 
the result, and the final one a sort of eye photograph of the 
relative position of bird and muzzles at the moment of discharge. 
DO GOOD SHOTS AIM? 

A friend of mine who enjoys the very best opportunities 
for observation assures me that shooters of the highest proficiency 
do, in fact, carry out the processes of aiming—that is, take a 
line down the rib and effect a sort of final adjustment on the 
basis of the information conveyed by the eye. I once talked 
with a rifle shot of supreme gifts in miniature range shooting 
who was certain that he gave the final adjustment to his aim 
after the trigger had clicked and while the bullet was actually 
travelling down the barrel. In shot-gun work there is not the 
slightest reason why the final inches of swing should not include 
a very precise adjustment of the line of fire. That the quickness 
of the hand should deceive the eye of an onlooker is by no means 
impossible, since, according to the above theory of subconscious 
action, the person performing the operation may himself be 
entirely unaware of how he obtains the result. How quickly 
the task can be performed is nowhere better illustrated than by 
taking standing shots with a rifle at a small mark. My own 


favourite practice is to set up five empty cartridge cases on end 
at a range of about a dozen yards and see what is the longest 
string of hits that can be made without a miss. Using an 
ordinary air gun my best runs are in the neighbourhood of seven. 
The quiver inseparable from the position may be such that 
even a penny piece would not receive all the shots; thus the 
fact of a much smaller diameter being regularly struck suggests 
that eye and hand learn to act during the transitory moments 
when the foresight is truly aligned. In shooting at flying marks 
with the scatter gun it is surely possible, and, moreover, probable, 
that there is a final adjustment akin to aiming. In support of 
my friend’s dictum that everybody aims is the fact that the 
first throw-up of the gun gives at best an approximate alignment ; 
hence it must be during the subsequent inches of swing that 
precision is imparted. And even the snappiest of snap shooter: 
swing a little. 
READ YOUR GAME LICENCE. 

The taking out of a licence, which is one of the less agree- 
able sensations of the opening of shooting, reminds us that our 
Government is rapidly becoming commercialised, for the revers¢ 
of this document bears a paid-for exhortation to use the cartridges 
of our one and only purveyor. No better method could surely 
be available for thrusting this exhortation on, theoretically, 
everybody who fires a gun and, again theoretically, that pro- 
portion of the total who aim the said gun at game or else are 
shooting in company with others so engaged. The taking out 
of a gun licence is a fairly general practice among shooters, 
but I have always maintained that the dearer game certificate 
is about the only tax which is not rigorously collected by the 
authorities. Over a fairly long career I have never once been 
asked to produce my game licence, or, in the alternative, to supply 
name and address, and, apparently, this experience is common 
to all who shoot. Compare such an experience with that of 
a season-ticket holder. I believe it pays handsomely to take 
out no licence at all, the supposed disgrace of prosecution being 
replaced by a sort of composition with one’s outraged creditor 
who, without exactly importing the principles of blackmail 
into the bargain, goes very near the essentials of the process— 
still leaving the long immune criminal with a substantial profit 
in hand. But joking all apart, it seems a shame that every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who goes out shooting with a ten-shilling 
licence should regularly allow himself to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of “shooting into”’ every covey of partridges that gets 
up and to kill as many pheasants and hares as industrious hunting 
will cause to reveal their presence. Please note my careful 
avoidance of the word “ flush.’’ Presumably, the laxity of 
collection is a concession to the modern trend of thought on the 
subject of game generally. For some remarkable reason the 
public mind has never seized on the fact that game is as much 
a crop as any other produce of the land, demands a corresponding 
expenditure on cultivation and at the finish is the property of 
an individual. If the local authority which collects tne tax 
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DESIGN FOR A SHOT-GUN PULL-THROUGH. 


tecently I had occasion to clean a couple of guns no fewer 
three times following that number of expeditions against 
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A PULL-THROUGH FOR GUNROOM USE. 
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rabbits or ducks, and, being on every occasion weary as a result 
of previous exertions, was more than usually critical of the 
appliances available for use. There were a couple of rods on 
the gunroom bench, both wound with tow. Theoretically, 
one was kept for the first wipe through; that is, for smearing 
the fouling up and down the barrel in the hope that the major 
proportion of it would become enmeshed in the fibres ; the second 
rod to effect a sort of pluperfect scrub fondly calculated to-leave 
the bore in clean and rust-resisting condition. In practice no 
one knew which rod was t’other and they were used indiscrimi- 
nately, but always both. Discussion arose as to the virtues and 
disadvantages of tow as the mechanical scrubber, particularly 
noting its disagreeable habit of refusing the return journey 
when once it has emerged from the muzzle. In this last con- 
nection we reflected on the sanity of gunmakers in making the 
handles of the best rods larger than the bore, with the result 
that they have to be unscrewed before the rod can be with- 
drawn, the so-called gamekeeper’s rod by contrast easily passing 
the barrel. Such a chance of ventilating my opinion that a 
preliminary wipe with a pull-through is the only certain means 
of leaving a reasonable task for the instruments that follow 
could not be wasted, and I condemned the foolishness which 
ignores so simple and effective a device. The penalty had to 
be paid by way of a promise to send along one of the best, 
and the illustration shows the special design which I materialised 
after due cogitation. It consists of a double thickness of rifle 
pull-through cord, knotted to make the loop, and thereafter 
twisted so as to form a single strand. The weight had to be 
nicely made; so, all told, the result is probably better than the 
generality of pull-throughs. 








one AFRICA’S TEEMING 


1 to 
HE most apparent wonder to visitors to Tropical Africa 
is the extraordinary numbers and kinds of insects met 
with. The part played by specific insects in the spread 
of tropical diseases is well known, and it is not my 
intention to mention these, but to give my own observa- 
tions on a few of the insects which fascinated me on account 
of the vast numbers in which they exist. My observations 
are those of a layman with no particular knowledge of 
entomology. 
end It is difficult, even with twenty years’ experience, to give 
leh pride of place to the insect which is in greatest numerical 
He strength, but perhaps the ant is entitled to it. 
en. Two kinds of ant are abundant: the white ant, and the 
hat brown or ‘‘ Nsanafu’”’ ant. The latter is most likely to claim 
the attention, owing to its fierce nature. Walking along a bush 
Sts track one will come across a dark ribbon crossing the path. 
nts This will be found to consist of ants marching twenty or thirty 
rks abreast. The experienced traveller will step quickly over the 
le, line and put twenty yards between himself and the column 
of as quickly as he can; yet, even then, he will probably discover 
the later that one or two of the outposts have fastened on to him, 
It; and nothing will suffice but to unclothe and remove the fierce 
spa insect. The march of the column may take three days and nights 
asia to pass, so it may be imagined that the total number of insects 
in a nest is a very large one. The track they leave is trodden 
down as hard, and is as noticeable, as that left by a heavy motor 
Be car on a soft road. What millions of tiny feet must have con- 
on tributed to this effect ! 
rae The white ant, although destructive, is not a biting insect, 
-"_ nor does it leave its nest in vast numbers as does the “‘ Nsanafu.’’ 
Se It is only evident in strength when, at certain intervals, it takes 
iy on wings and flies. Its numerical strength is only gathered 
st from the amount of earth it moves in building up its hills. In 
wen soine parts of the country the ant hills exist at the rate of five 
-" per acre over hundreds of square miles. A hill may be as large 
§ as acornrick. Should one level down a hill, one would find next 
be morning that the work of reconstruction had already begun, 
and well over a ton of earth had been brought up from below 


th: surface. The numbers employed in doing this work in a 
be fev hours must be colossal. 
; The lake fly, or ‘‘ Sami’”’ fly of the Baganda, runs the ant 


mm d shohagea : 
aa ck sely in point of numbers. Residents in Entebbe, looking 
" ou: over the lake, frequently see a dark column rising out of 
- th water. The summit of the column, which is about 4oft. 


= hi: h, seems to rise and fall like the water from a fountain. It 
is composed of countless myriads of ‘‘Sami’’ fly. The insect 


' is so small that its details cannot be seen with the naked eye. 
it I ave known the wind to blow these insects into Entebbe town- 
vy sh p in such numbers that the air is dark with them. They 
~ pe ietrated, and put out of action, clocks, door locks and lamps. 
“4 R:ading was out of the question, for the turning over of a page 
a Sq iashed dozens of them on the paper and spoilt the book. 


g E: cing was not even pleasant at such times, for they dropped 
in numbers into the food. The natives reap a harvest when the 


: fly appears inland. They put out lamps at night, and the flies 
e ar’ attracted thereby and fall in heaps round it. At intervals 
> th lamp is raised to prevent it being buried beneath the ever 
h growing heap of flies. The insects are pressed into cakes and 
“ are an esteemed native delicacy. I should not like to hazard 
f a suess as to how many flies there are in a cake the size of a 


INSECT POPULATION 


cricket ball. The insect apparently breeds on the water, for 
at such times the surface of the lake for many miles is covered 
with tiny shells from which they have emerged. 

Another insect which periodically appears is a caterpillar 
known as Metadrepena glauca. As far as our information goes, 
it was not known in any great numbers until igt4, when | 
had the unpleasant experience of being the first to make its 
acquaintance in strength. One morning, on going round my coffee 
plantation, I noticed a few trees near a forest edge were being 
eaten by caterpillars. I had been used to seeing various kinds 
of insects tackle the trees and, apparently finding them unsatis- 
factory, leave them again, so took little notice. The following 
morning, on going round again, I was alarmed at what I saw. 
Where I previously saw the few trees eaten, an acre was bare of 
leaves, and dozens of patches were started all over a 50-acre 
field. Spraying machines were hurriedly got out and a poisonous 
mixture of Paris green and lime prepared. All that day we 
worked as hard as we could to get the poison on the trees round 
the affected patches, but it became obvious that the pest was 
gaining ground. Looking over the field I could see great yellow 
patches where all was green in the morning. I then decided 
that the best course was to confine all preventive work to a 
narrow neck which joined the 50-acre field to a larger one of 
400 acres. We succeeded in preventing the spread of the pest 
to this area, but during the next day the last vestige of green 
disappeared from the affected field. What a picture that fine 
field of coffee presented! Nothing remained of leaves but the 
yellow mid-rib of the leaf. Of course, we killed millions of the 
pest, and birds ate large numbers ; but untold millions ate their 
fill and rolled themselves up in leaves for the pupal stage. We 
waited in great anxiety to see what was going to happen when 
the next generation of caterpillars was born. The entomologist 
told us the pupal stage lasted sixteen days. The moth then 
appeared and laid its eggs in little clusters of 100, and these 
hatched in ten days. We expected a visitation at the end of a 
month that would clear the countryside of coffee. We had 
used all our stock of poison, so could only wait and see. A 
month passed and nothing happened. Not a caterpillar was 
seen. We decided that the pest was seasonal and that next 
year would see its return. Still it did not come, nor has it yet 
appeared again on that estate. The following year, however, 
it appeared on two other estates, one twenty and the other forty 
miles away. Its virulence was as great as in the first instance. 
It cleared 50 acres of leaves in forty-eight hours on one place, 
and 75 acres in three days on the other. In this case, in addition 
to a large number of sprayers, a big gang of men was employed 
to hand-pick the insects from the trees, and they actually collected 
the almost incredible total of 375 bushels of insects daily. Still 
the area was consumed. In my experience of pests on growing 
crops I have never seen anything to equal this caterpillar. 
Each tree contained hundreds, from tiny creatures half an inch 
long to big, fat, slug-like beasts two inches long. One could 
see them grow as they ate, and, however fanciful it may sound, 
one could literally hear them at work. The marvel is where 
the huge numbers so suddenly came from, and what happened 
that not even a few of the next generation were seen. Is it 
possible that every moth when hatched flew right away from 
the place? This disappearance of the pest seems usual, for 
I have yet to hear of the estate that has had the caterpillar 
twice. _ E. Brown. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


AUTUMN AUCTIONS 


T the head of Glen Urquhart, amid 
magnificent Highland scenery, lies 
Corrimony, 10,000 acres, which Mrs. 
Macpherson has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
by auction. Mony’s Stone, stated to 

mark the burial place of a Danish chief, may 
be seen in the grounds, and near is a remarkably 
complete stone circle of ancient origin, probably 
Druidical. The estate is equally favourable 
for grouse or deer, and, before afforestation, 
the moor usually yielded between 1,000 and 
1,300 brace, and 226 deer were got in the past 
six seasons. 

Other Scottish estates to be _ offered 
during the autumn by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are Penninghame, 11,610 acres, a 
residential sporting and agricultural property 
in Wigtownshire ; Rannoch Barracks, Perth- 
shire, 10,000 acres, the estate of Miss Robertson 
of Struan, which has yielded 2,000 brace of 
grouse in a season; Garvald, on the borders 
of Peebleshire and Lanarkshire, 2,130 acres ; 
Cairnbulg, Aberdeenshire, with its historical 
castle and g11 acres ; Gelston, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 2,489 acres, with salmon and _ trout 
fishing in the Dee; and Kinloch, Perthshire, 
4,000 acres, the grouse moor being one of the 
best in the county. 

Estates the firm has to offer privately 
are Lord Woolavington’s sporting place, 
Torridon, Ross-shire, 17,000 acres, yielding 
thirty to forty stags in a season, and salmon 
and sea trout fishing in the Torridon ; Slains 
Castle, Aberdeenshire, 4,200 acres, with shoot- 
ing and trout fishing; Ardlussa, Argyllshire, 
64,000 acres, at the northern end of the Island 
of Jura, on which 150 stags should be obtained ; 
Culcreuch, Stirlingshire, 2,383 acres ; 
Tulliallan, 4,124 acres, in Fifeshire; Glen- 
quiech and Memus estates, Forfarshire, 
2,200 acres, overlooking the valley of Strath- 
more; Darn Hall, 1,994 acres, by direction 
of Viscount Elibank ; Ardnamurchan, Argyll- 
shire, 49,819 acres (including two islands), 
comprising 30,670 acres of deer forest and 
trout fishing in lochs ; Lochcarron, Ross and 
Cromarty, for Mr. Charles James Murray, a 
sporting estate of 25,000 acres, including the 
Forest of Glenshieldaig, yielding thirty stags, 
with sea trout and salmon fishing ; Warroch, 
Kinross, 2,247 acres ; and Forse, 11,000 acres, 
providing an average bag of 1,000 brace of 
grouse. 

The Chalfont St. Giles house, Shortenills 
Gorse, has been sold before auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who are to sell the 
remaining portions of Swaylands _ estate, 
Penshurst, at Tonbridge, on September 18th, 
484 acres; Portways and Southland farms, 
Slaugham, Sussex, this month; and, next 
month, Grendon Hall, near Aylesbury, 
160 acres, with a seventeenth century farm- 
house ; also a town house, No. 15, Devonshire 
Street. 

Referring to the forthcoming sale of the 
Reigate Hill estate, announced in these columns 
last week, a Redhill correspondent writes : 
““Some years ago the War Office acquired 
the best part of Reigate Hill, among 
the beautiful beech trees, fenced it round 
with a high iron fence, and constructed a fort 
for the defence of London. The fort having 
become obsolete, this magnificent view-point 
was sold, and is now in the market as an eligible 
buildiny site.”’ 

The old fort in question is one of that 
chain of fixed fortifications which resulted 
from the publication years ago of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Dorking.’”’ For some potential purchasers 
the pleasure of buying The Brokes would be en- 
hanced by the power it would give them of pre- 
venting building on any part of the open land. 


SEASIDE RESIDENCES. 


Ba HILLINGDON has instructed Messrs. 
Geo. Trollope and Sons, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, to offer Over- 
strand Hall, Cromer, by auction early in October. 
It is a modern house, in the Dutch style of 
architecture, standing in about 273 acres, 
adjoining the Royal Cromer golf links. 

Jointly with Messrs. Jenner and Dell, 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are to submit the 
Hove freehold of about 3 acres, known as Wick 
Hall, at St. James’s Square on September 
25th. The house stands at the Brighton end 
of Hove, about a mile from the Central station, 
at the head of Brunswick Place, the broad 


thoroughfare through Brunswick Square to 
Brunswick Lawns and the Esplanade. The 
entrance to the house, at the end of the drive, 
is paved with tessellated marble, and the stair- 
case and gallery are two of the fine features of 
the interior, which is largely in the Adam 
style. The grounds include an Italian garden 
and terraces that command a superb sea view. 
Mr. Jeremiah Colman is selling Wick Hall in 
consequence of removal to a new house. 
Somerset residential property, Rodber, a small 
Georgian house at Wincanton, with 3 acres, 
will be sold on the same occasion. 

A Devon sporting estate, Little Bray, 
near Barnstaple, on which the late Mr. W. 
Singleton Hooper expended a large sum, is 
for sale by Messrs. Goddard and Smith on 
September 19th. It extends to 134 acres and 
has 14 miles of trout fishing in the river which 
bounds the estate. Hunting may be had with 


the Devon and Somerset, Tiverton, and 
Dulverton and Exmoor packs. 

A DUCAL LETTING. 
"THE Duke of Roxburghe wishes to let 


Broxmouth Park, Dunbar, furnished, for 
a few weeks, or for five years, and, in the 
event of the lease for the longer term being 
granted, the lessee may rent shooting over 
2,000 acres. The estate has upon it the Dunbar 
golf links, and twelve miles away are the North 
Berwick. ‘Trout fishing may be had in the 
Broxburn and lakes. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are the agents. They are to sell Taxal 
Lodge, 106 acres, near Whaley Bridge, a 
property with a mile of trouting in the Goyt. 

Captain Richard Arkwright’s tenantry 
have, says a correspondent, had a conference 
with him respecting the future of the Willersley 
Castle estate, Matlock. 

Next Tuesday fifty-seven plots of the 
Eastwood estate, Bournemouth, are to come 


under the hammer of Messrs. Fox and 
Sons. The land lies near Queen’s Park golf 
links. 


The Old Vicarage, Wraysbury, a restored 
residence standing in grounds of 4 acres: and 
Sheering Mill House, and a couple of acres 
abutting on the mill stream, have changed hands, 
through Messrs. Squire, Herbert and Co. 


A LARGE TURNOVER. 

BESIDES Brockwood Park, Hampshire, the 

sale of which was announced in _ these 
columns a fortnight ago, and other properties, 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb have sold 
407 acres of the Hertfordshire estate, The Node ; 
part of Kilhendre, Salop; land at West 
Worthing ; The Beeches, Cowley ; suburban 
building land and ground rents ; City and Soho 
premises, and No. 3, St. James’s Place; also 
the undermentioned and other properties in 
Kent: Loyterton Farm, Lynsted, 190 acres ; 
the cordite factory at Cliffe-at-Hoo ; building 
land at Chatham; and a large acreage of 
agricultural land in the Sittingbourne district. 
The list represents an aggregate realisation of, 
roundly, £330,000. 

Troston Hall estate, 6 miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds and fourteen from Newmarket, 
came under the hammer of Messrs. Norfolk 
and Prior and Messrs. Lacy Scott and Sons 
at the end of May. The old Jacobean manor 
house, containing panelling, beams, moulded 
plaster ceilings and open fireplaces, is still in 
the market, along with Troston Lodge; but 
Hall Farm, 300 acres, has just been sold, and 
so have Troston Cottage and over 2 acres, as 
well as four farms, together extending to 
1,100 acres. The whole estate, according to the 
particulars issued in May, was originally of 
1,694 acres 

Barra Hall, a Middlesex freehold of 12 
acres at Hayes, has found a purchaser through 
the agency of Messrs. Chesterton and Sons. 

Transactions amounting to approximately 
£35,000, reported by Mr. A. C. Bailey, include 
Ferring Grange, 259 acres, three miles from 
Worthing ; White Lodge, a freehold detached 
house at West Worthing ; and sites in Grand 
Avenue, West Worthing, and at Rustington. 


Messrs. Dibblin and Smith have sold 
the old Queen Anne residence, Bramdean 
House, Alresford. It contains beautifully 


panelled apartments, and is surrounded by 
old grounds of 25 acres. 

Twenty-four town and country houses 
have changed hands in private negotiation 


during the last few days through Meé srs, 
Giddy and Giddy. Among the prope ties 


are Somerlea, with grounds along the Th nes 
at Maidenhead; Rossmore, Horsell, ear 
Woking, a modern house with garage ind 


an acre; Durford Edge, 8 acres at | ss; 
Bella Vista and nearly 3 acres at Bourne J 1d: 
Beltons, 1 acre, at Cookham Dean, Berks! re ; 
The Old Cottage, with garage and 2 : =res 
at Bracknell; Evendons, Wokingham, 160 
acres; an old-fashioned house in Hamp hire 
known as Manor Farm, Newnham Green, and 
100 acres ; Great Tylers, Reigate, and 1o acres : 
Ballincrieff, Sunningdale, a modern house 
with a garage and 2 acres, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley; V est- 
lords, Willingdon, near Eastbourne, a modern 
house with a garage and 3 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Killick and Davies ; house: on 
the banks of the Thames, at Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, and The Mall, Hammersmith ; also 
a genuine Queen Anne house at Ham; »ton 
Court called Old Place, having private access 
to Bushey Park; No. 105, Lancaster Gate, 
Hyde Park, and, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited, the Kensington residence, 
Pembroke Lodge, Edwardes Square. Messrs. 
Giddy and Giddy will, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22nd, at Colchester, offer, jointly with 
Messrs. Surridge and Son, Colne Park, at 
White Colne, near. Halstead, a freehold of 
550 acres, with house and park of 125 acres, 
in lots. 


IMPORTANT FURNITURE SALES. 


VISCOUNT FALMOUTH has instructed 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley, and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Foster, to sell the contents of 
Mereworth Castle, the Kentish seat, the sale 
of which was announced in CouNTRY LIFE 
of August 25th last. Lord Oranmore and 
Browne is the new owner of Mereworth, and 
the sale was arranged by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, acting ointly with Messrs. H. 
and R. L. Cobb. Colin Campbell’s building 
was the subject of illustrated articles in these 
columns (Vol. XLVII, pages 808, 876 and 
g12). The auction of the contents of Mere- 
worth Castle commences on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th, and will last for five days. The 
view is on the 13th, 14th and 15th. As might 
have been expected, sporting pictures collected 
by the sixth Viscount Falmouth form an 
important section of the catalogue. There 
are also paintings by Lely, Kneller and other 
masters, and a portrait by Jean Francois de 
Troy ; the furniture, representative of the old 
French and English styles, includes a couple 
of Italian walnut marqueterie commodes, and 
old English mahogany bookcases, bureaux and 
wardrobes. Two of the ten pictures by 
Ferneley and de Troy’s painting were shown 
in the announcement of the sale in these 
columns last week (page li). Old Chel-ea 
figures, early Worcester ewers and Crown 
Derby may be mentioned among the china, 
and the glass and clocks are of some note. 

Viscountess Torrington, as tenant for /:fe 
under a settlement of the Yotes estate, Me e- 
worth, has ordered Messrs. Foster to offer 1 1¢ 
contents of that house on October ist and t ’0 
following days. Specimens of the art of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Ad: m 
are noteworthy features of a catalogue that is 
full of interest. Old French marquete ie 
includes kingwood and other pieces, and tie 
china and glass and some of the books : re 
valuable. Kneller and Lely are artists wh« se 
works are embraced in this sale, and there : re 
many water-colours and engravings. T 1¢ 
view will be on Friday and Saturday, Septe: 1- 
ber 28th and 2oth. 

Lord D’Abernon has directed Mess's. 
Giddy and Giddy to dispose of the varied a id 
beautiful furniture and works of art in Fo 2y 
House, Portland Place. The view is on 
October 1st and 2nd, and the auction ope 1s 
on October 3rd. There is a Louis XV kir2- 
wood commode, signed Carel, from the Ly 1¢ 
Stephens collection, and a great quantity of 
French gilt and enamelled furniture, as w:il 
as a carved oak bust of Louis XIV. T.4¢ 
paintings by Romney, Gainsborough and other 
famous artists and the coloured engravings ma <e 
up a valuable coliection in themselves.  Illvs- 
trated catalogues are in course of preparaticn, 
and may be had from Messrs. Giddy and Giddy 
in due course. ARBITER. 
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